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COASTAL EYESORES 



The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the coastal 
conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other origin, and sites 
of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as a record 
and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in the same amount 
of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites are shown on the diagram 
on page 74. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and other wartime structures, rubbish tips, 
areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improvement. 
Many of the locations identified on the diagram arc covered by some form of policy in 
which the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised development. The cost 
involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and this must, of course, 
influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected areas 
along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations of scale have 
necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up areas 
with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of undeveloped 
or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes caravan, camping, 
chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are separately distinguished 
and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service installations such as 
sewage works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but exclude shops and offices, 
which are included within the existing built-up area. Areas of proposed development, 
whether indicated in the development plan, covered by a planning permission or adopted by 
resolution, are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classifications 
on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown are of two kinds : 
those forming part of the development plan and others, which, although adopted by resolu- 
tion of the authority concerned, are not included in the development plan. For the sake of 
clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
which extend to the shore have been drawn along the high water mark. It should be noted, 
however, that some designated areas do include stretches below the high water mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry in September 1963 
(in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of their coastal areas, and to write 
into their development plans a policy which would be their answer to four questions: 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other develop- 
ments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

Next, in June 1965, the Minister expressed deep concern about the spread of 
development on the coast, and asked maritime planning authorities to let him have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether their 
studies of them were finished or not. He announced that the National Parks Com- 
mission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in Circular No. 7/66, the Ministry thanked the authorities for their replies in 
which the Minister found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was need 
in many areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authorities’ 
policies, and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Minister 
looked to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the time 
these must take, he asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal 
policy. For this purpose he called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal 
planning policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without 
prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences 
and during the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 circular 
called for a ‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a 
whole, pending the outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for this and the other confer- 
ences show the location of coastal built up areas and of coastal land allocated for 
development: also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by 

1 
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designation of one form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution 
awaiting confirmation as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. 
In addition they identify the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday 
use, in so far as it can be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this 
conference is summarised on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). 
The summary map, the written reports of the planning officers on pages 24 to 58, and 
the proceedings of the conference are all complementary. 



The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. In the meantime, while the conferences were proceeding, the Commission 
initiated three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all 
directed to various aspects of two topics: measurement of the future demands on 
coastal land, and assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled 
way. 

The special studies are: 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trend.s, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast for 
water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying : 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might use 
in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Lijusoq with the National Trust is being maintained by local planning authorities 
and through the campaign’s county coastland committees on which planning officers 
Me represented. Reference is also being made by the Commission to the National 
1 rust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 

The final report 



A ^gest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to be 
made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate as appendices the 

nossih summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as 
possible after the completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication 
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Part One 



Digest of the conference 
proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



1 Major changes are projected along parts of the north-west coast. On Lancashire’s 
seaboard, a 2,400 megawatt nuclear power station is soon to be built at Heysham ; a 
£30 million port development for 100,000 ton ships at Crosby is under consideration ; 
and the proposed Morecambe Bay barrage — now the subject of a feasibility study — 
could much improve the prospects of recreational and industrial development of that 
part of the coast. The Cumberland and North Lancashire coasts and Merseyside are 
all parts of development areas where the Government are encouraging the growth of 
industry. 

2 Ten local planning authorities are responsible for the conference area’s coast, 
which amounts to about a tenth of the whole coastline of England and Wales. The 
advantages of them working together in surveying and analysing common problems 
were discussed. Fairly informal co-operation between some of them already takes 
place at regional level and they felt that closer integration would only be achieved 
through local government reorganisation. 

3 One issue considered at length was whether the local planning authorities should 
begin by assessing the demands likely to fall on coastal land and then make policies 
to cater for these as far as possible; or whether, instead, they should first appraise the 
capacity and suitability of coastal areas for particular uses and then take account only 
of the appropriate kinds of demand. Some argued strongly that their policies should 
be determined primarily by what the coast best ‘supply’ and that demand should not 
be allowed to call the tune. Others felt that demand forecasts were necessary but 
should not determine policy: local planning authorities had to judge how far predicted 
demands could be catered for without sacrificing what is intrinsically valuable about 
their coasts. 

4 The planning authorities believed that the north-west coast had tn be planned 
together with its hinterland and not in isolation. They pointed out that the south 
Cumberland coast, for example, was capable of attracting recreational traffic which 
would otherwise add to congestion in the Lake District. Sandy beaches at Haverigg 
could be made one such ‘relief point’ and the Cumberland Planning Officer’s report 
cited other places on the coast suitable for resort development and where spare 
capacity existed for camping and caravanning. Further south, the great pressures on 
parts of Lancashire s coast be diverted inland : possible recreational schemes were 
mentioned for Aintree and in the Trough of Bowland and— on the coast— for a 
regional park at Formby. 

5 The National Parks Commission were urged to designate the Arnside/Silverdale 
area to the north and east of Morecambe Bay, and the coast south of Whitehaven, as 
4 
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Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. Places mentioned where sailing facilities could 
be developed or expanded included Glasson Dock, Harrington, Workington, White- 
haven and Maryport. 

6 There was concern over two matters involving the use of the foreshore, which in 
Blackpool, Southport and Wallasey is owned by the respective Corporations. It was 
argued — by the Nature Conservancy in particular — that it was wrong to tolerate 
motoring or parking in dune areas where it caused erosion and spoiled the site for 
scientific research and other people’s enjoyment of the beach. It was explained that in 
Wallasey’s case the Corporation used bye-laws to restrict cars from the beach. The 
other matter arose out of a recent High Court judgment that the public could not 
legally claim right of access to the foreshore but is allowed its use only on sufferance. 
The Commission were urged to refer this ‘archaic’ law to the Law Reform Commis- 
sion; it was suggested that the promised Bill to reform the public's rights over com- 
mon land could well be extended to cover the use of the foreshore as well. 

7 The additional tourist and recreational pressures on the Lake District brought 
about by the development of the M.6 motorway and its feeder roads was another 
matter of concern to the conference. Speakers stressed the need to improve roads 
around the southern and western edges of the Lake District so as to relieve this 
pressure by creating easier access to under-used, southern parts of Cumberland’s coast. 
It was argued that improved road access to west Cumberland was vital to its economic 
development, for industry as well as tourism. The local planning authorities criticised 
the inadequacy of their traffic control powers which neither enabled them to regulate 
traffic in order to protect the amenities and natural beauty of the coast or countryside, 
nor helped them achieve the objectives of their planning policies. 

8 Finance was not a leading issue at the conference. Even so, the local authorities 
emphasised that few coastal or countryside recreational projects would go ahead until 
they were assisted by Government grants. Cumberland pressed the case for special 
Government aid for the promotion of the tourist industry in the development areas. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



Opening speeches 

Professor J. A. Steers {National Parks Commission) opened the conference from the 
chair by welcoming the delegates and calling on Mr, R. Hookway, the Principal 
Planning Officer of the National Parks Commission, to introduce a paper outlining 
the scope and objectives of the coastal regional conferences. 

Mr. Hookway said the first objective of the coastal study was to obtain an up-to- 
date factual picture of where the pressures on the coast were most acute, how these 
were being coped with and the main types of development involved. This was why all 
the maritime local planning authorities in England and Wales had been asked to 
prepare for the conferences the survey reports and maps. These presented for the first 
time to a standardised pattern a wide range of data about the extent of present and 
projected development and about existing coastal planning policies. 

He explained that the findings of the regional conferences would be supplemented 
by three special studies (outlined in the Introduction, page 2). The British Travel 
Association were reviewing holiday pressures along the coast and estimating future 
trends; the Sports Council were assessing the demands for water-based recreation 
around the coasts; and the Nature Conservancy were identifying and classifying the 
coastal sites of scientific and educational interest. The Commission were, in addition, 
receiving a flow of memoranda from a wide range of interested organisations who had 
been invited to submit their recommendations and observations on questions of 
coastal preservation and development. All this information would be assembled and 
analysed in a final report which he hoped would pave the way for a national planning 
strategy for the coast. The Commission looked to the conference for new ideas and 
forward thinking on all the issues at stake in the planning of the coastline. 

The chairman then invited each planning officer in turn to present his report. 

Wallasey County Borough Council* 

Mr. F. Rodgett (the Deputy Borough Engineer and Surveyor) said Wallasey’s coast, 
except for half a mile of sandhills, was protected from the sea by walls and embank- 
ments; the public had access to its entire length. Although the borough’s seashore 
accounted for rather less than 4 % of the whole coast being considered by the con- 
terence, his Council regarded it as important because of the ease with which it could 



*The Planning Officer’s paper is reproduced on pages 24-25. 
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be reached from the nearby conurbations. The Corporation already owned the fore- 
shore and sizeable pieces of adjoining land and they meant to preserve the amenities 
of this area for the public’s enjoyment. 

Planning applications for development in the coastal belt numbered only some live 
a year and were not expected to increase. Car parking created serious problems for 
the authority, particularly in New Brighton where the demand for parking space 
continually increased. Mr. Rodgett also spoke of the difficulty of conserving the 
sandhills which, in Wallasey, were used by disproportionately large numbers of people ; 
the conservation efforts of the Corporation and two golf clubs concerned were 
nullified by the public’s impact. 

He said the planning of a holiday resort like New Brighton posed awkward choices 
for the local authority. The trend towards increasing numbers of day visitors was 
matched by a decline in demand for overnight accommodation. Should they plan to 
encourage this trend, he asked, which could well be to the financial disadvantage of 
an urban authority like Wallasey; or, alternatively, should they discourage day 
trippers, improve residential accommodation and generally plan for the benefit of the 
people of the town? 

Birkenhead County Borough Council' 

Mr, H. C. Oxburgh (the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning Officer) said 
Birkenhead accounted for only 1 % of the River Mersey frontage; it had been included 
in the coastal study for the sake of completing the picture. The borough’s waterfront 
was really part of the port of Liverpool; its use was mainly connected with port 
business. 

There were two points of access to the frontage: one, a hundred yards long, was at 
the ferry landing stage which his Council were anxious to redevelop and, in so doing, 
improve public access to the river; the other was south of the Cainmell Laird shipyard 
where pedestrians had access to an esplanade. Taking a regional view, he said the 
interests of the north-west would best be served by industrial — rather than recreational 
— development of the borough’s coast. 

Liverpool County Borough Council 

Mr. M. Webster (Senior Planning Officer) said Liverpool, like Birkenhead, was unable 
to satisfy the outdoor recreational demands of its own population; inevitably it had 
to rely on the help of neighbouring authorities in this respect. It was a long-standing 
tradition for Liverpool people to make day or half-day trips across the Mersey to 
New Brighton or, more recently, to the beaches and dunes to the north of Liverpool. 
This latter movement, especially, was growing as more families owned cars, and 
increasing numbers now visited the area between Formby and Southport for the day. 
He stressed how vital it was to have areas like these available and accessible to a large 
urban population; it was an advantage Liverpool was very anxious to see preserved. 

One asset — so far only partially exploited — that Liverpool could claim for its coast 
was the fascination many people found in watching ships moving about on a busy 
river. The Corporation wanted to make the most of tliis by encouraging the use of 
four main access points to the river frontage: at the Pier Head, where there were 



■•See page 26 for the Planning Officer’s report, 

^See pages 27-28 for the Planning Officer’s report, 
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sheltered seats, a promenade and a restaurant close to the ocean liner terminal; at the 
proposed waterfront development on the Albert Dock site, which made provision for 
further public access to the river close by the city centre; along a mile of riverside 
walk, gardens and playing fields at Otterspool Promenade; and at another riverside 
promenade which the Corporation proposed to develop south of Speke. 

Lancashire County CounciP 

Mr. U. Aylmer Coates (the County Planning Officer) said his authority administered 
154 miles of coastline of which twenty-one miles had a substantially developed fron- 
tage. Pressures for further recreational and residential development were particularly 
pronounced at Formby and in the Morecambe/Silverdale area. These were generated 
by the 6-5 million people living in the north-west region, and as links to the motorways 
were improved the size of the ‘catchment area’ — and consequently the pressure of 
demand — would grow even bigger. 

He was convinced that the coast could not be studied or planned in isolation, but 
only as part of the region as a whole. A coastal park at Formby, for example, would 
slacken the recreational pressure on the Lake District. 

The dominant problems of coastal planning which they must expect to face in 
future would plainly stem from greater affluence and mobility which generated 
demands for more and better roads. Once built, these roads would increase the 
pressure on the areas they served, and this could in time destroy the very qualities 
which made these places attractive. If the proposed barrages across Morecambe Bay 
and the Duddon Estuary were ever built, major long-term problems would confront 
the planning authorities. A Morecambe Bay barrage would completely change the 
character of that stretch of coast. Besides impounding forty-three square miles of 
water for consumption it would produce an area of great development potential for 
industry and recreation. 

The planmng authority had under consideration a proposal for what was virtually 
a new port— to take ships of 100,000 tons or more— to be built at Crosby at a cost of 
£30 million. This would obviously have widespread repercussions on adjacent coastal 
areas and it seemed inevitable that some recreational amenities would be lost. 
Similarly the Central Electricity Generating Board proposed to build a 2,500 mega- 
watt nuclear power station at Heysham, barely two miles from Morecambe. This, 
too, was bound to make a heavy impact on the surrounding coasts. These were 
examples of the kinds of development they had to cope with and reconcile with the 
need for recreational use of the coast. 

In conclusion Mr. Coates recalled that the Lancashire and Westmorland County 
Councils had jointly proposed that the National Parks Commission should designate 
the northern and eastern parts of Morecambe Bay— Arnside/Silverdale- as an Area 
of Outstanding Natural Beauty. He hoped that the Commission would be able to 
comment on this proposal. 

Southport County Borough Council^ 

Mr. W. L. Lowry (the Borough Architect and Town Planning Officer) said Southport 
regarded itself as a regional shopping centre for a large part of Lancashire. The 
town’s recreational attractions, including yachting facilities, had recently been ex- 



’Tfae Planning Officer’s paper is on pages 29-34. 
2See pages 35-37 for the Planning Officer’s report. 
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tended and improved to cater for the increasing number of visitors. The town 
attracted a sizeable conference trade in addition to its holiday traffic. 

His Council recognised that a proper balance had to be maintained between 
recreational and residential development. They were greatly helped to achieve this by 
their ownership of almost all the coastal land within the borough boundaries. He 
hoped the conference would concentrate attention on the need to improve the routes 
giving motor traffic access to the coast. 

Blackpool County Borough Council’ 

Mr. G. Cowling (the Chief Assistant Planning Officer) said his authority were for- 
tunate in that they owned the whole of the seashore and the land immediately 
adjoining it within the borough. 

This shore was, however, subjected to exceptionally heavy pressures. ‘Foot traffic 
measured in hundreds of thousands during the dry weather is, of course, extremely 
hard on natural vegetation,’ he commented. ‘Blackpool has been criticised for the 
apparent harshness of its use of concrete. But how else could one preserve an area, 
particularly the cliff paths, which so many people wish to use?’ he asked. Blackpool 
with its seven to eight million visitors was an extreme case. But the ‘harsher materials’ 
would be necessary in other areas which were used on a comparable scale. ‘Infor- 
mality in landscaping has to be designed; and it can only succeed where erosion is 
not a problem, and where the site is not used excessively by the public,’ he added. 

Barrow-in-Furness County Borough Council 

Mr. J. N. Flitcroft (the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning Officer) said the 
nation’s coastline was so valuable that what was left undeveloped should be reserved 
for benefit of the public generally and not merely for a fortunate few to build houses 
by the sea. In his own borough demands for residential development and car parking 
space caused the main coastal planning problems. For example, the 300 feet wide 
coastal strip on Walney Island — quite undeveloped — was a most valuable amenity to 
the town; yet the pressures were such that it threatened to become one vast car park. 

In controlling development his authority had for many years restricted it to beyond 
220 feet of the middle of the coastal road from Barrow to Bardsea. In practice, how- 
ever, this resulted in houses being built with gardens much longer than the house- 
holders could be expected to look after. He thought the only solution was for the 
local authority to own and maintain the coastal strip. 

Westmorland County CounciP 

Mr. W. R. Wark (the County Planning Officer) said his Council looked upon the 
county’s coastline as something precious to be conserved rather than developed, He 
foresaw recreational pressures on this coast increasing rapidly as new motorways 
were built through Westmorland. These would bring ‘vast numbers’ of people from 
the Midlands seeking recreation. Places like the Kent estuary would become the focal 
point for these pressures and he urged that major roads should be kept away from this 
area which they were anxious to conserve. 



iSee pages 38-39 for the Planning Officer’s report. 
2See page 40 for the Planning Officer’s report. 

3See pages 41-42 for the Planning Officer’s report. 
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Cumberland County Council and the Lake District Planning Board:|: 

Mr. K. Steen (the County Planning Officer) pointed out that the whole of the Cumber- 
land coast came within a development area where industry was being encouraged to 
expand; twelve miles of it were also inside the Lake District National Park; another 
thirty-seven miles of the northern part of the coast were already in the Solway 
A.O.N.B. and the County Council wanted the same designation for the coast south of 
Whitehaven. There was much unused potential for recreational development along 
the Cumberland coast; his authority’s policy of coastal conservation did not preclude 
the proper development of this potential for tourism. In particular there was scope 
for more caravan sites, hotels and resort development in selected places. 

On industrial and urban development, he said there was ‘planned capacity’ in the 
central coastal towns and in Millom for thirty thousand residential population in 
addition to the existing population of about 100,000. The harbours at Maryport and 
Harrington, near Workington, were being improved for recreational purposes; and 
Whitehaven, which in the days of sailing ships had been one of Britain’s busiest ports, 
today offered great scope as a base for recreational sailing in the Solway. The County 
Council were encouraging the development of tourism by giving grants to parish and 
district coimcils in aid of a range of recreational investment. They were also purchasing 
land in the north of the county between the coast road and the sea to provide public 
access. 

Traffic to the open coast was usually light although as many as 2,000 cars had been 
counted between Silloth and Maryport online Sundays. The Council were considering 
the introduction of traffic management measures; a recently formed Countryside 
Committee were responsible for controlling the use of the foreshore. Mr. Steen 
argued that the Cumberland coast could be made to help meet regional and national 
recreational needs when, in the 1970’s, a motorway cut travelling time from central 
Scotland and the Midlands. He added that the raising of the Penrith-Workiiigtoii 
road from first class to trunk road status would help the economy of west Cumber- 
land and at the same time divert some traffic away from the Lake District. The 
Cumberland coast could be exploited as a counter-attraction to the Lake District and 
other congested recreation areas. 

The Eskmeals gunnery range denied the public access to three miles of the coast 
within the Lake District National Park. None of the twelve miles of Cumberland’s 
coast within the Park was easily reached by car except at Ravenglass, near Bootle 
Station, and at Silecroft. He added that there was space for further development of 
the Lake District Planning Board’s caravan site at Silecroft; and Ravenglass was 
potentially suitable for expansion as a village resort. 

He said the Levens Bridge-Millom road was tortuous and the coast road north- 
wards was also poor. Improvements to roads giving better access to this part of the 
coast would be welcomed by Millom and industrial west Cumberland. 

Mr. Steen mentioned in conclusion that if one or other of the barrage schemes now 
being considered for Morecambe Bay, the Duddon estuary or the Solway Firth ever 
became a reality it could transform the character of the coast and the prospects for 
economic development in west Cumberland. 



|The Planning Officers’ papers are on pages 43-52 and 53-58. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Regional research 

The need to avoid fragmented planning of the coast was the first topic of the general 
discussion. Mr. Hookway (National Parks Commission) pointed out that the ten 
local authorities at the conference were responsible for the planning of a stretch of 
coast that amounted to perhaps no more than a tenth of the coastline of England and 
Wales. Each had its separate organisation to measure and predict the recreational 
demands within their own areas. Should they not co-operate by sharing the expense 
of a common research and data assembly team for recreation — associated, possibly, 
with a University whose specialised skills and computer they could employ? In the 
conference region all the local authorities were inter-related. By pooling their research 
efforts each might be better advised about the common problems they could expect 
in future. Moreover, he asked, did the local authorities feel that specialised develop- 
ment agencies were needed, perhaps on a regional basis, to provide for the outdoor 
recreation requirements of people from areas far wider than their own boundaries ? 

Alderman E. Roscoe (Chairman of the Lancashhe County Council’s Development 
Control sub-Committee) agreed it seemed wrong to have so many separate planning 
authorities each making its independent analysis of problems which they all shared. 
Obviously they ought to get together to see how far they could collaborate in gathering 
planning data which they needed in common, Mr. B. HiM (Chief Assistant Solicitor, 
Lancashire County Council) mentioned that as fat as Lancashire and Cheshire and 
part of Derbyshire were concerned, machinery already existed — in the form of the 
regional group of planning authorities — for surveying sport and recreational facilities. 
No doubt this body could also tackle the job outlined by Mr. Hookway. But he 
thought that local authorities would be far better equipped — both administratively 
and financially — to tackle this problem once local government was reorganised into 
bigger units. Also commenting on the question of regional co-operation, Alderman 
R. Foulkes (Chairman of the Lancashire County Council’s Planning and Development 
Committee) said consultations over the future of Aintree between the surrounding 
local authorities had failed to make progress because they could not agree on the 
financing of the project. This was another pointer to the need for local government 
reorganisation. 

Mr. K. S. Himsworth (the Clerk of the Westmorland County Council) reported that 
the North Regional Planning Committee had looked into the possibility of gathering 
on a regional basis the statistics which the local planning authorities in their area 
needed in common to formulate their plans. It had been decided that the planning 
authorities should jointly carry out a survey; to meet the cost the regional body had 
recommended the constituent authorities to include appropriate sums in their 1967-68 
estimates. Assuming the Government contributed half the cost, the net cost to the 
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local authorities would work out at £1 per thousand population, so that the major 
expense would fall on the urban authorities. 



Matching supply and demand 

Next, the conference considered whether the local planning authorities should allow 
predictions of demand, primarily for outdoor recreation, strongly to influence their 
policies for the use of coastal land; or whether, instead of letting demand call the 
tune, they should be influenced above all by what the coast could actually ‘supply’, 
and base their policies on assessments of the capacity of coastal areas to sustain 
different kinds and amounts of use. 

Dr. B. Forman (Nature Conservancy) began this discussion by saying that conser- 
vation was not at all synonymous with the negative protection of land. ‘To conserve 
energy does not mean to sit and do nothing,’ he said. ‘It means to use energy carefully 
and efficiently in order to get the most out of it and make it last as long as possible. 
This is what conservation means: positive and active management to ensure wise and 
efficient use of some limited resource so as to ensure there will be a continuing supply. 
It is, in fact, a combination of preservation and development.’ This was why it was 
essential to look at a wide area in framing conservation policies. ‘You must not think 
that each small area of land or water can be intensively used for several purposes. 
There has to be a regional approach through the use of zoning. We have to meet the 
needs of very large numbers of people with widely differing tastes; not everyone wants 
the same kind of facilities. We are catering for a wide range of requirements — ^passive 
as well as active, gregarious and solitary. Particular areas can only stand up to so 
much use and still retain certain characteristics, so we must work out which areas 
should be developed intensively and which areas it is in our long term interest to 
preserve carefully.’ 

The Nature Conservancy were involved in the conservation of the environment as 
well as wild life. Within the ambit of the Natural Environment Research Council they 
acted as ecological advisers on the implications of different forms of land and water 
use and ensured that the basic information was available to help planners arrive at 
policies which maintained a healthy high quality environment in which people could 
live and work and enjoy their leisure and in which wild life would automatically be 
conserved. Landscapes acquired their beautiful characteristics over aeons of time, he 
said, but these could be destroyed overnight. ‘Once a mistake is made there is no 
chance of recapturing those qualities in our lifetime or in the foreseeable future.’ 

Dr. Forman said land use planning was concerned to match up supply and demand. 
In the past there had been too much emphasis on the demand side; mistaken attempts 
were made to ensure that supplies of land were available to meet all possible demands. 
Until recently, moreover, planning had been almost wholly concerned with urban 
areas. Now demands on the countryside were so great that careful planning had to be 
applied there too. Indeed, these demands threatened to outstrip the capacity of the 
land to withstand them. This meant it would be wrong to continue to set aside large 
areas for single uses. Someone had to decide what the principal uses of particular 
areas were going to be for the foreseeable future and what other compatible uses 
could be integrated with them by time and space zoning. Far more information was 
needed on how to gauge the ‘carrying capacity’ of the countryside and how it could be 
increased through careful management. This required research which the Nature 
Conservancy hoped to carry out. 

Mr. Steeo (Cumberland) agreed that the planning authorities needed to work from 
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the ‘supply side’, rather than from estimates of demand, in deciding policies for the 
use of coastal land. They ought to start with positive data on the capacity of the coast 
for various uses. Referring to the earlier discussion about regional research, he said it 
would be wrong to collect ‘great quantities of statistics’ about demands; they would 
be at a loss to know how best to use them even after analysis. They had to begin from 
what was ‘given’ — their own landscape — and to work out what it could contribute in 
the regional and national context. 

Taking the Cumberland coast as an example, he said one could appraise its scien- 
tific and historic interests and its varieties of landscape and then decide where develop- 
ment should not be permitted under any circumstances and where it was appropriate 
to provide for industry, recreation and the other uses man demanded of his environ- 
ment. The capacity of any area could be assessed, he argued. The planning authority, 
with the co-operation of such bodies as the Nature Conservancy and the Sports 
Council, could work out the capacities of particular areas for certain purposes, and 
these could be decided for a long time ahead. Once the capacity of the area was known, 
and the influence of road communications had been taken into account, it was possible 
to consider what contribution that area could make in a wider context. The important 
point, he stressed, was to start with what was actually on the ground and not with 
forecasts of demand, which could be so unpredictable. 

Looking at the matter another way. Group Captain J. C. Kilkenny (Sports Council) 
thought it was not only a question of what could be done with the land; what people 
wanted to do counted just as much. The Sports Council were asking the sporting 
organisations what their requirements were so that in future their demands could be 
taken more fully into account in the planning of coastal land. 

Expressing agreement with Mr. Steen about the need to asses the ‘ground situation’ 
— the basic resources — ^Mr. J. McCarthy (Nature Conservancy) said statistics were 
needed not only of demand but also of ‘carrying capacity’ — i.e., the ability of par- 
ticular areas to sustain different kinds and amounts of use. ‘We are nowhere near the 
position where we can say a given piece of land can take so many recreational users 
of this kind or that,’ he added. Therefore statistics about the ‘ground situation’, 
especially its carrying capacity, were just as necessary as statistics of the requirements 
of the users themselves. 

Mr. Aylmer Coates (Lancashire) said an inventory was needed of the coastal 
resources and facilities that existed, of their intensity of use and capacity and how 
this could be enhanced. But the operation did not end there. They had also to try to 
find out what people were going to want. Neither assessment — of capacity or of 
demands — was complete by itself. One had to be deducted from the other. It was 
then that questions of policy arose, in distinguishing between ‘needs’ and ‘demands’, 
by judging to what extent demands could be satisfied. 

Giving an example, he said the numbers of golfers was probably rising by about 
9% a year. Yet golf courses were not increasing at anything like that rate. Conse- 
quently many existing courses were being used to saturation point. Obviously the 
demand could not go on increasing for ever at the present rate and it was a matter of 
judgement what additional demand should be planned for. He personally put it at 
about 2,000,000 golfers, or twice the present number, which would probably be 
reached by the mid-1970s. 

He warned planners against dragooning the public. Changes which they assumed 
would result from increases in income and car ownership might not in fact happen. 
‘You may forecast that people will eat more caviare and fewer potatoes,’ he said, 
‘but that is not necessarily a reason for slowing down the production of potatoes.’ 
So there had to be a flexible approach; surveys and assessments of demand should 
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be constantly reviewed. But so far English planners had practically no forecasts to 
guide their work — certainly nothing approaching the massive American report of the 
Outdoor Recreational Resources Review Commission. 

Mr. Himsworth (Westmorland) said he did not see how one distinguished between 
‘needs and demands’— unless it was by forming a subjective judgement on demands 
and deciding that what one judged right was a need. If that was so then they had to be 
careful not to overlook minority interests. Comparatively few people wanted solitary 
recreation, but they needed expanses of land for it. If planners thought too much in 
terms of mass demands they risked compromising the large, wilder areas which were 
inaccessible except on foot. 

Mr. A. L. Colbeck (Sports Council) also spoke of the difficulty which Mr. Hims- 
worth had raised, of making value judgements about where and on what scale to 
encourage recreational developments. He said the Northern Sports Council had come 
up against this problem in considering the number and type of facilities to permit on 
lakes west of the Pennines. One could estimate that Ullswater could accommodate so 
many thousand dinghies; but clearly it would be wrong to permit them all. So there 
was a ‘quite arbitrary’ value judgement to be made — of saying what was best for 
the public. 

Taking up Mr. Himsworth’s point that wide expanses of countryside were needed 
for secluded recreation. Dr. Frankland (Nature Conservancy) said this was not 
necessarily wasteful because the land could at the same time be used for other pur- 
poses as well, including the study of natural history. Football pitches were set aside 
for that sport and no one objected; why then should anyone mind if areas were set 
aside for naturalists? It was a perfectly reasonable, legitimate and growing demand 
which deserved to be met. Whilst this would not involve much restriction it would 
mean that the land could not be used by endless numbers of people. There had to 
be some spacing out, otherwise the natural history interest would not be preserved. 
Besides being important in their own right, these areas acted as ‘buffers’, or relief 
areas, for the nature reserves where a great deal of research was going on. The pro- 
tection of areas where naturalists’ rights were recognised had to have an important 
part of any planning poHcy for the coast. 

Closing this particular discussion, Alderman Roscoe (Lancashire) said many people 
had the idea that planners were officials who tried to find out what other people 
wanted to do and then stop them. He hoped the conference should help to banish 
this idea. They were thinking hard about what people wanted to do and about what 
was desirable in the general interest of the community. If the planning authorities 
eventually took the wrong decisions public opinion would react against them: that 
was how democracy worked. In essence they had to plan so that as many people as 
possible could do what they wished to do without preventing others from doing the 
same, and to preserve those areas which they were advised should be preserved. 
Retirement to the Coast 

Before moving the conference to its next topic, the chairman asked the planning 
authorities about the movement of retired people to live on the coast, which the 
Commission had found to be very marked in certain other regions; was this an 
important factor in the planning of the north-west coast? 

Mr. Cowling (Blackpool) replied that the influx of retired people created problems 
in Blackpool as in other coastal resorts. Besides overloading the welfare services it 
led speculative builders to put up the smallest type of bungalows. There seemed 
nothing the local authority could do to prevent this. They could not insist on m inimn m 
floor areas, nor minimum rateable values or densities. Nor did he find that builders 
voluntarily accepted controls over house sizes. 
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Mr. Lowry (Southport) said they, too, had many people coming to retire in the 
ciesort. The main problem was to provide land for the small bungalows with a piece 
of garden which they mostly wanted, because the authority also had a duty to leave 
adequate open space to be enjoyed by visitors. 

Recreational projects 

During the next discussion specific suggestions were put forward for coping with the 
heavy and increasing recreational demands upon parts of the north-west coast. 
Several speakers stressed that in the north-west — perhaps more so than in most other 
regions — coastal and inland areas had to be treated as one in planning to meet 
leisure needs. Congestion in the Lake District could be partly relieved by encouraging 
the greater use of the Cumberland coast. Conversely, excessive demands on parts of 
Lancashire’s coastline could be eased by creating counter-attractions inland. 

Mrs. Elwyn Davies (N.P.C.), the deputy chairman of the conference, opened this 
discussion by saying that the mere preservation of the coastal belt through negative 
planning control did not, in the Commission’s view, amount to an adequate policy. 
The Lancashire coastal resorts had long experience in coping with tremendous num- 
bers of visitors ; day visitors and holidaymakers were now increasingly bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the undeveloped, rural coast as well. It was for the conference to 
put forward positive measures for absorbing these pressures at selected points. In 
doing so they should assume an eventual easing of the credit squeeze and the enactment 
of the White Paper* proposals making 75 % grants available for country and coastal 
parks and picnic places. Schemes inland to ‘tap the flow’ to the coast were also relevant ; 
the planning officers had indicated some in their reports, such as Lancashire’s recrea- 
tional survey of the Lune and Wyre estuaries; the possibility of country parks at 
Aintree and in the Eden Valley had also been mentioned. 

She said the Commission had found a great unmet need for boating facilities all 
round the coast. Nearly everywhere sailing club membership had at least doubled in 
recent years. Marinas had been suggested for Workington and Maryport. Where else 
along these coasts should sailing facilities be expanded? 

She ended by stressing how the ‘transport revolution’ made more urgent the 
imaginative management of coastal land. How many million people in 1970 would be 
within 2-3 hours by motorway from the north-west coast? This was the crux of the 
problem; the conference was a forum for pooling ideas on how to cope with it. 

Mr. Aylmer Coates (Lancashire) agreed that the conference had to think in terms 
of rising numbers of people, more mobile, prosperous and leisured, making increasing 
recreational demands on the coast every year. Nearly all white collar workers now 
worked a 37-38 hour week; this was expected to fall to twenty-five hours by the end 
of the century. Then Britain’s population would be seventy-one million compared 
with fifty-three million at present, and there might be 31 million cars compared with 
today’s 9 million. As parts of the coast were being taken for power stations and 
nature reserves, the increasing recreational demands would be concentrated on a 
diminishing space. So there could be no doubt that counter-magnets were going to be 
needed inland to avoid overcrowding at the coast; and in future land set aside for 
recreation would have to be used far more intensively. 

He was certain that coastal planning problems could not be dissociated from the 
problems of land use planning in the region as a whole. For example people left the 
region, or moved from one part of it to another, not always for a fairer climate but 

*Leisure in the countryside, Cmnd. 2928. 
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in search of a cleaner environment, and better housing and recreational conditions. 
Therefore if it was thought desirable to stem this migration, the Burnleys and the 
Nelson and Colnes from which they came would have to be renewed. 

He went on to mention two specific schemes: a country park with boating facilities 
near the canal at Aintree, and camping sites in the Trough of Bowland which was 
still not too easily reached. He said Aintree covered 268 acres, all but eleven of which 
were in the West Lancashire Rural District CounciFs area; within five miles there 
were three-quarters of a million people, half a million of them living in Liverpool 
and Bootle. He believed it was the Lancashire County CounciFs duty to buy Aintree 
and turn it into a country park, not merely for the benefit of those living in the 
administrative county but for the people of Liverpool and Bootle as well. 

He feared many schemes would be abandoned unless financial support was forth- 
coming from outside. From April 1967 a Government grant of up to 50% was 
provided for by the Local Government Act, 1966, towards the cost of acquiring land 
for public open space, although apparently not towards the cost of erecting buildings 
on it. If this grant applied to the acquisition of Aintree then he would like to think 
that the remaining 50 % would be subscribed by the eight or nine local authorities 
whose people would benefit most from a country park there. Schemes of this kind 
were needed to persuade people not to crowd such places as the Lake District which 
were very sensitive and could easily be spoiled. He doubted whether the Lake District 
could take many more than its present number of visitors without serious damage. 

At the same time some facilities were under-used, he continued. The Formby sand- 
hills already took ten thousand people and 2,500 cars on fine Sundays in August, 
yet they could take even more if they were properly prepared for the purpose. This 
intensification of use would often involve public ownership and management. 

Responding to Mrs. Davies’s call for new ‘relief points’ on the north-west coast, 
Mr. Steen (Cumberland) said that at Haverigg, just west of Millom, there were 
attractive sandy beaches which people from north Lancashire or eastern England had 
great difficulty in reaching because road access was so poor. 

He went on to put forward the idea of creating parks and rest places linked directly 
to motorways. On Sunday afternoon, he said, many people from Bradford and Leeds 
and other parts of Yorkshire parked their cars on the green at the road junction just 
south of Aberford on the Great North Road. Although the motorway passed only 
10-15 feet above where they parked they still congregated at this popular new place. 
He thought more ‘nuclei’ of this kind should be provided in relation to the national 
road system. On the main roads to Scotland there were already centres on the Borders 
where people liked to stay sightseeing for a couple of days before going on. Similarly, 
the completion of M.6 motorway in the 1970’s should also help to create new centres 
which could divert pressure off places in the Lake District. His County Council had 
in mind the development of a ‘service centre’ north of Carlisle which would provide 
such facilities as caravan sites for tourists. 

He went on to say that in west Cumberland the National Coal Board’s Opencast 
Executive were working with the planning authority in defining sites — near water 
wherever possible— which could be improved and equipped as picnic sites. These 
would be small places, taking say fifty people. The Cumberland County Council were 
also hoping to buy land and pay grants to parish councils for inland country parks. 

Mr. G. N. C. Swift (Clerk of the Cumberland County Council) intervened to say 
the proposed ‘service areas’ should not resemble the ‘highly processed, mass produced’ 
service stations which already existed on some motorways. To attract people from 
twenty, thirty or forty miles away they should be more like a place he had visited just 
off the autobahn south of Hamburg: set amid pinewoods, it had a lake for bathing, 
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ii restaurant and terraces. Many of the people had come there from Hamburg. Places 
such as this, where people could happily spend a weekend, would attract many away 
from more crowded areas. 

Mr. J. A. Byles (Ministry of Transport) disagreed with the idea of linking recrea- 
tional centres to motorways or major trunk roads. ‘These are busy roads built to 
carry through traffic,’ he said. ‘One does not want to draw purely local recreational 
traffic on to them.’ 

Mr. Wark (Westmorland) said that before long it might become necessary to 
restrict the movement of cars in order to prevent ‘vast areas of tarmac’ spreading over 
areas of high amenity and destroying the very beauty that people came to see. Was it 
not time, he asked, to create inside our cities attractions like the Tivoli Gardens in 
Copenhagen so that fewer people would go outside for their recreation ? Mrs. Davies 
doubted whether this would really exert much counter-attraction. She said many 
surveys of the recreational use of the countryside seemed to confirm that most 
families would still prefer to drive 20-30 miles to a place where they could park and 
let the children scramble around with a ball. Box Hill common in Surrey was widely 
used in this way. 

Dr. Helga Frankland (Nature Conservancy) saw considerable spare capacity in the 
northern part of the coast in the conference area, which could be used to relieve the 
pressure on the inland National Park. Further south, however, the coast itself was 
under great pressure and the reverse trend should be encouraged by diverting demand 
to alternative inland outlets. She suggested that the existing features of the coast 
should be used as a basis for zoning the coast, making the major recreational areas 
the focus for further development of that kind; and at the other end of the scale 
would be national nature reserves. The appropriate zoning had to be worked out 
between these two extremes. 

Mr. Cowling (Blackpool) called for greater national control over the preservation 
of the coast and of access to it. Local authorities and private owners were often 
selfish and parochial in their approach to this issue. Yet the coast was a national 
heritage which needed to be safeguarded by such national organisations as the 
National Parks Commission and the National Trust. He looked to the Commission, 
particularly, to give a lead in guiding the ‘general pattern’ of use of the coast. They 
should be able to ensure that schemes of individual authorities, say for enhancing a 
particular stretch of coast or increasing its use by building a new access road, fitted 
into an overall strategy. 

Alderman Roscoe (Lancashire) complained of the confusion caused by the use of 
different terms — ‘conservation’, ‘preservation’, ‘protection’ — for which each speaker 
seemed to have his own definition. He pleaded for simpler language so that the issues 
could be clearly presented to the public. 

Mr. McCarthy (Nature Conservancy) replied that he thought the word ‘preservation’ 
implied a static condition which could never occur since the natural factors were 
themselves always changing. ‘Protection’, on the other hand, he took to mean the 
safeguarding of the instrinsic values of any piece of landscape. ‘Conservation’, as 
Dr. Forman had defined it earlier, embraced both protection and development. 

Continuing, he argued that it was better to develop intensive recreational facilities 
on land that was already degraded than to use wastefully those areas which were 
scientifically valuable. ‘It is very much more difficult to create a “natural system” 
than to develop the intensive kind of facilities on land which has already been messed 
about.’ 

Mr. Himsworth (Westmorland) commented that he would not be so timorous as 
Mr. McCarthy in using the word ‘preservation’. ‘There are certain parts of the coast 
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which should be developed in one way or another’, he said. ‘But there are other parts 
which should be preserved or, if you like, protected very severely indeed. You can’t 
preserve against the changes of nature, but otherwise they should be almost wholly 
protected.’ 



Traffic management and control 



During this short discussion there were complaints about the inadequacy of the local 
authorities’ powers to regulate traffic in order to protect the amenities or natural 
beauty of the coast, or to help achieve the aims of their planning policies. The practice 
of some local authorities of allowing motoring and parking on the foreshore also came 
in for criticism. 

Introducing the discussion, Mr. N. Despicht (Ministry of Transport) urged the 
conference not to treat it simply as a problem of coping with rapidly increasing 
numbers of cars. It was essential to see traffic in human terms — to realise that traffic 
was not just cars but ‘people behind steering wheels’. Therefore traffic management 
was really a matter of inducing people to behave in certain ways, and not merely of 
controlling the movement of cars. It was this human element which made road 
building seem easy compared to making unpopular traffic regulations — such as a 
‘No Waiting’ order in a shopping street. 

He said legislation immediately after the war treated traffic as an integral 
part of the planning problem. The 1949 National Parks Act, for example, contained 
powers — which had never been brought into operation — which enabled traffic to be 
controlled in National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty to prevent it 
detracting from the beauty of the place or the public’s enjoyment of it. Since then, 
however, traffic law had developed separately from countryside planning law in such 
a way that if the traffic powers in the National Parks Act were now activated they 
would not enable the highway authorities to regulate traffic to the extent now desired 
for the sake of protecting countryside amenities. In these circumstances it was better 
to leave them dormant. 

Under general road traffic legislation local traffic authorities were able to regulate 
traffic to prevent danger, preserve footpaths and certain very specific kinds of amenity 
but not specifically to achieve the purposes of an approved development plan. How- 
ever, he said, the Ministry were reviewing the whole question of traffic control powers 
because ‘it is perfectly clear to us that in this day and age you ought to have powers 
which could be used to help achieve the objectives you are aiming for in town and 
country planning; we hope there will be legislation as soon as possible’. 

Continuing, he stressed that there was obviously a limit to what could be achieved 
by traffic regulation alone. ‘When you redevelop an urban area you can close existing 
roads and physically re-create a new pattern; and the owners whose property suffers 
are compensated. If, however, you try to achieve the same results merely by means of 
traffic regulation, the individual has no right to compensation when his property is 
affected.’ This was, therefore, a fundamental limitation on what could ever be achieved 
through traffic control. Under existing law there was in fact a statutory bar on any 
traffic regulation order which denied access reasonably required by vehicles to 
premises, except on grounds of safety. 

In conclusion Mr. Despicht mentioned that his Department were discussing with 
the local authority an order which would restrict motor traffic from a Cornish coastal 
village. It was not feasible to prohibit it altogether because a couple of thousand 
people lived there; so the authority were trying to draw up a form of words which 
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defined legitimate residential and operational traffic. Once made, lie added, such an 
order would be a useful guide to other authorities wishing to restrict traffic entering 
villages or other places in the countryside. 

Both Mr. Steen (Cumberland) and Mr. Himsworth (Lake District Planning Board) 
endorsed the need for new legislation to replace the ‘woefully inadequate’ traffic 
control provisions in the National Parks Act, 1949. Mr. Himsworth went on to say 
that his Board had received from the three county planning officers and county 
surveyors a report which gave them a good idea of the amount of traffic that could 
be expected in their area and which suggested means of controlling it. But on what 
basis, he asked, should they decide that a particular stretch of coast should be a 
‘closed area’ — that is, where access by car should be made difficult or impossible? 
They had, for example, to arrive at a judgement of whether or not to open up places 
such as the Cumberland coast. ‘There are miles and miles of beaches there and by 
counting heads you would undoubtedly get a majority in favour of opening them up 
and keeping them open — or even for building another Blackpool or Southport 
providing that could be made to pay.’ 

Mr. Rodgett (Wallasey) said Wallasey had a heavy though intermittent parking 
demand throughout the summer. Surveys had shown that the local authority could 
not expect to make parking sites pay by charging parking fees. Car parks could be 
made financially self-supporting in a place like Ainsdale, where limited access made 
it easy to collect charges. But in urban areas which received large amounts of day- 
visitor traffic the authorities should be given some financial encouragement to provide 
parking places so that the whole cost did not fall upon the local ratepayers. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Despicht (Ministry of Transport) said the provision of 
car parks was not a function of the highway authority and the Government did not 
intend to pay for car parks out of the Exchequer grant for highways. Therefore the 
question which arose was who was going to finance them. A car park in a town which 
allowed free parking in the streets would obviously lose heavily; but where street 
parking was rigorously controlled day visitors had to use the car parks. Public 
authorities, central or local, could not be expected indefinitely to subsidise the 
provision and maintenance of car parks, he added. 

Motoring on beaches 

Mr. McCarthy (Nature Conservancy) raised the question of motoring on beaches. 
On parts of the north-west coast the foreshore was used more or less as a highway. 
Was this justifiable, he asked, or was it a nuisance which put families off using the 
foreshore? 

Mr. D. H. S. Tyers (Wallasey) replied that his Corporation owned the whole of the 
Wallasey foreshore. They regulated access by means of bye-laws and had had no 
difficulty in restricting cars from the foreshore. Occasionally car races were allowed 
under specific bye-laws. They had not encountered any legal difficulties related to the 
use of the foreshore or the adjoining common land. Currently, their major legal 
problem was the removal of New Brighton Pier, for which they would have to promote 
a Bill in Parliament. 

Mr. P. Bayley Brown (Southport) said the Corporation were the freeholders of the 
Southport foreshore and, like Wallasey, had made bye-laws to control its use. Very 
large numbers of cars — as many as sixteen thousand at Ainsdale — were allowed to 
park on the beach for payment of a charge. The public were not restricted in any way 
from using the beach, or from getting to the sea for bathing or boating — subject, of 
course, to safety regulations and compliance with the bye-laws. A large part of the 
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revenue from parking charges had to be spent on clearing up the vast quantities of 
litter left behind. By and large, he added, the beach was well managed to give the 
public the maximum benefit from it. 

Dr. H. Frankland (Nature Conservancy) said the Conservancy had found that con- 
siderable difficulties arose over the use of the foreshore by cars, especially where 
adjoining stretches were owned, say, privately, by the Crown and by a municipal 
authority; here the different owners needed to agree on a co-ordinated policy for the 
area as a whole. At Ainsdale the problem was especially serious because of the nature 
reserve there. People came in cars to picnic on the dunes, adding to the erosion of the 
area; entry to the reserve through the long frontage was difficult to control. She 
believed that families using Ainsdale foreshore resented motorists driving around on 
it. She thought there was a general uprising of feeling among the many people who 
wanted to enjoy the foreshore against those who motored over the beaches. 

Finance and legislation 

Introducing the final discussion, Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) said the Commission wanted 
the local authorities to call attention to deficiencies in the legal and financial pro- 
visions underpinning coastal preservation and development. In particular he asked 
for their views on the powers and procedures for enforcing planning decisions ; and 
on the need for powers to control the use of inshore waters for recreational and other 
purposes in order to reconcile conflicting interests. 

He remarked that the conference had expressed relatively little concern about the 
financial side of coastal planning. Previous coastal conferences had been dominated 
by financial issues. The local authorities had complained that they could not afford 
to cater for the day visitors’ demands and other recreational pressures from outside 
their areas, or provide the enlarged sewerage and water supply systems needed by 
enlarged holiday populations during a short season. They had asked for additional 
Government grants for holiday development, and had posed the need for new 
agencies and special recreational taxes. 

On the question of Government grants, Mr. Hookway said Devon’s resident popu- 
lation was half a million. During the holiday season of about three months it rose to 
three-quarters of a million. Yet the central Government funds received by areas like 
Devon which had a great seasonal influx of people was very limited. It was true that 
hotels, restaurants and other establishments serving the holiday trade contributed 
substantially to the local rates. But increasingly the trend was towards ‘self-catering’ 
holidays on caravan and camping sites in relatively undeveloped areas. This did not 
produce much income to the local authorities who consequently were not keen to 
provide the necessary services and facilities. 

In conclusion, he asked the conference to bear in mind that the home holiday trade 
competed in the same market with continental holidays. Those who complained 
about our coast being desecrated by caravans and chalets should remember that the 
families using them were enjoying reasonably cheap holidays. Britons who could pay 
more were spending their money on the continent, in places like the Costa Brava and 
Majorca, and thus helping to finance the development of splendidly designed and 
equipped hotels. 

IVfr. Steen (Cumberland) contended that the Government’s development area policy 
should be used to encourage— through State-aided investment— the expansion of 
tourism as well as industrial development. In Cumberland the Government’s policy 
ought to support the development of areas which had recreational potential by, for 
example, improving the road to Millom to enable people to come and enjoy the 
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Haverigg beaches, rather than to encourage the expansion of facilities in already 
overcrowded areas. 

Intervening, Mr. Aylmer Coates (Lancashire) said it might not be wise to place too 
much reliance on the present development areas as the basis of long-term recreational 
policy. These areas — which in Lancashire were relatively small — seem to have been 
designated by the Government primarily to deal with local unemployment which, in 
seaside towns especially, could quickly rise and fall between seasons. 

Mr. Himsworth referred to the Local Government Act, 1966, which from April 
1 967 made provision for new specific grants the acquisition of land for public open 
spaces and for the reclamation of derelict land. 

He said the Govermnent decided each year how much in total it was prepared to 
pay towards the cost of providing local government services. From this it deducted 
the various specific grants and what was left was paid in general grant and grants for 
rates support and rates relief. Therefore, unless the total amount of Government aid 
to local authorities increased, the new specific grants would only reduce the sum 
available through the other ‘unspecific’ forms of grant. The prospect of extracting 
larger grant aid seemed remote in the present economic climate. Nevertheless, he 
said, there would be no significant countryside projects in the wilder rural areas until 
the Government paid grant-aid on the same basis as in National Parks. Given such 
grants, they would not need to ask for additional contributions from the towns. He 
was not talking about projects of the size of Aintree, he added, but of smaller caravan 
camping and picnic sites. 

Access to the foreshore 

Both Mr. Cowling (Blackpool) and Mr. Swift (Cumberland) called attention to a 
recent High Court decision that the public had no legal right of access to the foreshore 
but were allowed to use it only on sufferance. Mr. Cowling urged that the public’s 
right to use the foreshore should be put on the same footing as their rights to use 
common land, which were now being registered under the Commons Registration 
Act of 1965. Mr. Swift said the law on public access to the foreshore was obscure and 
archaic. It seemed that anyone who had leased foreshore from the Crown was free to 
wire it off and prevent the public from exercising what they regarded as their right to 
enjoy the use of the beaches. He asked the National Park Commission to bring this 
unsatisfactory aspect of the law to the notice of the Law Reform Commission. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) replied that the Commission were already consulting the 
Crown Estate Commission on the question of restrictions on the use of the beaches. 
Britain was singularly fortunate in that there was a de facto right of public access to 
nearly all of its foreshore. Most of it was owned by the Crown, although extensive 
stretches had been leased to local authorities. He pointed out that where public 
access was restricted the local planning authorities had powers in the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, to make an access order or agreement 
securing the public’s right to use the foreshore. 

Mr. Himsworth (Westmorland) commented that he had welcomed the recent High 
Court decision which, he believed, made it clear that there was no free access to 
Crown land for the purpose anyone might choose. This meant that any local authority 
which found that the foreshore was being misused could seek freehold or leasehold 
ownership of it from the Crown Estate Commission which would give them power to 
regulate the use of the local foreshore. Referring to Mr. Cowling’s suggestion, he said 
although the Commons Registration Act did not itself alter the rights of the public on 
common land, he agreed that any future Act which did reform these rights could well 
extend them to the foreshore. 
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WALLASEY COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. E. A. Slight, M eng, 
AMICE, AMI MUN E, the Borough Engineer and Surveyor 



Wallasey is on the north east extremity of the Wirral Peninsula and has a total 
shoreline of approximately eight miles. Three of these front the River Mersey and the 
rest form the north west shore from New Brighton to the Hoylake boundary. The 
whole of the river frontage is protected by a masonry wall and promenade. The north 
west coastline consists of a large concrete sea wall and promenade known as Kings 
Parade (1*5 miles), a small concrete embankment (nearly a mile long), a line of sand- 
hills (about half a mile), and a large sandstone and concrete embankment known as 
the Wallasey Embankment (nearly two miles). 

The shore on the river frontage comprises a narrow strip of sand adjoining the river 
wall. Sand is also the predominant feature on the shore of the north west coastline 
from New Brighton to Hoylake. In fact this very large area of sand has done much to 
create the popularity of the borough as a residential area and pleasure resort. A 
narrow belt of gardens, plantations and public parks immediately adjoin the river 
frontage. The remainder of the development has been for residential purposes. The 
beach facilities along this part of the coast are used by residents rather than visitors. 
The north west shoreline comprises parks, open spaces, golf courses, common lands 
and market gardens. It is almost completely open, apart from the holiday and resi- 
dential development which has taken place at New Brighton where there are large 
amusement parks, a theatre, a marine lake of ten acres and an open-air bathing pool 
capable of accommodating ten thousand people. Another open-air bathing pool 1 -5 
miles along the coast at Harrison Drive can accommodate some two thousand people. 
The remaining centre of attraction is the Moreton Foreshore, at the north end of 
Pasture Road, which again has a very fine sandy beach with Leasowe Common 
forming the hinterland. 

The whole of this coastal area has always attracted holiday and recreation traffic. 
The peak day holiday road traffic to New Brighton and Harrison Drive is estimated 
at some ten thousand private cars and up to one hundred motor coaches ; in addition, 
very large numbers of visitors travel by the Wallasey ferries or the Mersey railway. 
It is estimated that some 55,000 people travel to New Brighton on a peak day while a 
further nineteen thousand visit Harrison Drive and eight thousand go to Moreton 
shore. 

New Brighton offers hotel and boarding house accommodation for some two 
thousand persons; at Moreton about five hundred persons can be accommodated in 
caravans. The holiday season for visitors to the resort extends from June to the end 
of August. Great numbers of day visitors are attracted from the nearby Merseyside 
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conurbation during the fine weather from Spring to late Autumn. As recreation and 
leisure time activities increase the future importance of this coastal belt in the local 
economy is assured. 

There are no serious coastal planning problems at present. One major pressure 
which can be foreseen is the need for car parking facilities near the beaches. 

The Council have consistently carried out a policy of preserving the coastal strip 
along the north west frontage as an amenity feature. To this end they acquired not 
only the foreshore rights but also a large area of the hinterland. The Planning Com- 
mittee have always taken a special interest in planning proposals affecting this area. 
On average, about five such applications a year are received and the number is not 
likely to increase. 
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BIRKENHEAD COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr, H. C. Oxburgh, b sc, 
AMICE, AMI MUNE, DIPTP, AMTPI, the Bovough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning 
Officer 



Birkenhead is on the west bank of the River Mersey opposite the City of Liverpool. 
Its coastline is the river frontage between Wallasey in the north and Bebington in the 
south, a distance of approximately 2-5 rdles. Two miles of this comprise docks, ship- 
building and ship-repairing yards and the Tranmere Oil Terminal, which is capable of 
handling tankers of up to eighty-five thousand tons deadweight. The remaining half 
mile is taken up with an esplanade fronting on to a private residential estate of large 
old houses built about 130 years ago. The foreshore abutting the esplanade adjoins 
deep water and extends southwards from the industrial area as far as Bromborough 
Dock in Bebington, which is approximately one mile south of the Birkenhead boun- 
dary. 
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LtVERPOOL COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. W. G. Bor, dip arch, 
ARIBA, DiSTTP, MTPi, the City Planning Officer 



The coastline within the City of Liverpool is essentially urban in character, and much 
is in commercial use. The opportunities for preservation or development for recrea- 
tional purposes are severely limited. 

The Liverpool bank of the Mersey is generally low lying, except for the 75-100 ft. 
cliff at Herculaneum Dock, although the back land is undulating. Several minor 
tributaries formerly joining the Mersey have disappeared into culverts as development 
has taken place. The bulk of the coastline is taken up by the dock estate and the only 
undeveloped portion lies to the south east of the Garston Industrial Estate. For the 
purpose of further description it is convenient to sub-divide the coastline into the 
following sections. 

North Docks This area stretches from the Bootle boundary to Pier Head. River views 
from the public highway are limited to glimpses through dock estate fortification 
gates. Public access is not available to the dock estate. The Everton ridge to the east 
overlooks the docks; implementation of the Everton Park proposal will open up views 
across the river. 

Pier Head This lies adjacent to the City centre and is the main landing stage for both 
ocean-going liners and cross-river ferries. A bus station is nearing completion which, 
with pedestrian access to its roof, gives improved views of the river which are at 
present obstructed by the Princes landing stage buildings. Current redevelopment of 
Pier Head also includes lawns, seats and paved areas. A proposal for the development 
of the area immediately south of the Pier Head includes an extension of pubhc open 
space and public access to the river frontage. 

South Docks and Dingle OilJetty This area is not available for general public access. 
It comprises dock estate and storage tanks. 

Otterspool PromenadejTip Here the Corporation have built a river wall and back- 
filled the southern half of the area with household refuse. The area has been land- 
scaped as public open space with a lighted promenade behind which there are playing 
fields in a setting of mature trees. Tipping is progressing northwards, after which the 
land will be laid out as public open space. 

Cressington/Grassendale This is a mature residential area which contains a ‘private 
road’ promenade. There is no other path to Otterspool, but nor is there any physical 
obstruction to one being provided. 
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Garston Docks As with other doch estates there is no public access to this area. 

Carslon Industrial Estates This is an area of miscellaneous industry which is unsightly, 
both from landwards and river sides. There is no public access. 

Liverpool Airport A public footpath along the river front continues to Whiston boun- 
dary near Hale lighthouse. The coast here is totally undeveloped with a low cliff-cum- 
strand line about 20 ft. high above mud flats. The back land comprises the Liverpool 
Airport and some agricultural uses, although the new airport runway effectively 
isolates this area. The corporation propose to carry out a development similar to that 
at Otterspool by constructing a river wall with back-fill, and ultimately landscaping 
the area as open space and promenade. 
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LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. U. Aylmer Coates, 
CBE, B ARCH, FRIBA, PPTPI, the County Planning Officer 



Description of the coastline 

For the purposes of this report the coastal area has been taken to include not only 
frontal coasts but also estuaries up to the first road bridging point. 

Solid rocks have comparatively little influence on the coastline which is, in general, 
of a flat or undulating nature. It can be considered in the following broad categories 
from south to north. 

Around Hale A low, flat area of Shirdley Hill sand, relieved by a few boulder clay 
knolls, with a muddy shore. 

Between the county boroughs of Bootle and Southport A fiat sand dune expanse, except 
in the built-up area of Crosby, with a predominantly sandy shore. 

The Kibble estuary A flat area, mostly of existing or reclaimed salt marsh, with a shore 
of mud and salt marsh, except for a stretch of muddy sand or sand and shingle at 
Lytham St. Amies. 

Between Blackpool county borough and the Wyre estuary Here the coast mostly com- 
prises the developed parts of Thornton Cleveleys and Fleetwood, protected by a sea 
wall along its entire length. The shore is of muddy sand with some shingle. 

The Wyre estuary A mixture of salt marsh and low boulder clay hills, about 50 ft. 
high, with a predominantly muddy shore. 

Between the Wyre and Lune estuaries A flat area, mostly salt marsh or alluvium, with 
an outcrop of Permian Red sandstone at Cockersand Abbey, the only rock outcrop 
on the Lancashire coast south of Heysham. The shore is predominantly muddy sand. 

The Lune estuary Frontal salt marsh or alluvial areas backed by low boulder clay hills, 
between 50 ft. and 100 ft. high with a predominantly muddy shore. 

Morecambe Bay 

(i) South of Morecambe and Heysham, as far as Sunderland Point A flat alluvial area 
with sandy shore. The Morecambe and Heysham coastline is predominantly built- 
up and flat apart from an outcrop of Permian Red sandstone at Heysham Head. 

(ii) East side This comprises a frontal zone of salt marsh, backed in the southern 
part around Bolton-le-Sands by a zone of contrasting flat land and drumlins, partly 
eroded by the sea, and in the northern part around Silverdale by limestone territory. 
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oftea in the form of outcrops along the shoreline. The north east corner, around the 
River Kent estuary between Amside and Meathop, lies within the County of 
Westmorland. 

(iii) North side^ comprising Carlmel Peninsula A predominantly flat salt marsh and 
alluvium apart from Humphrey Head, where a carboniferous limestone outcrop 
reaches a height of 175 ft. 

(iv) North west side Made up of undulating boulder clay with a series of low cliffs, 
the shore being predominantly of mud or muddy sand. 

Duddon Estuary This comprises salt marsh and muddy shore in the north, while the 
south has a frontal zone of alluvium and sand dunes, backed by a steeply rising boulder 
clay slope. 

Character and types of development 

Practically all the more recent coastal developments have been concentrated in the 
existing settlements, most of which are of a residential character providing accommo- 
dation for commuters, retired people and holidaymakers. These settlements have also 
influenced the location of the small amount of industrialisation which has taken place : 
the Widnes chemical installations, a portion of the Gladstone docks and timber yards 
at Crosby, Lytham shipyard, Fleetwood docks and power station, the I.C.I. complex 
at Thornton, the docks and associated oil refining and chemical industry at Heysham, 
the Glaxo factory at Ulverston and the British Cellophane factory at Dalton-in- 
Fumess. 

Despite considerable pressures for development and recreational activities, the 
imdeveloped coastal areas have largely retained a pleasant and relatively unspoilt 
character. For example. Hale in the south is an attractive arable farming area, set in 
pleasant wooded surroundings, and a popular walking area for local residents. 
Further along the coast at Formby lies one of the largest expanses of sand dunes in 
the country which, together with the Ainsdale National Nature Reserve (which 
extends into Southport) and large areas of mature pinewoods, provide an important 
regional recreational area and place of scientific interest, particularly popular with 
day visitors from Merseyside and other parts of Lancashire. 

The Ribble estuary is principally characterised by its vast marshes and rather flat 
landscape, featureless except for the British Aircraft Corporation’s airfield and works 
at Warton and overhead electricity transmission lines which both make powerful 
impacts on the environment. The marshes are used for grazing and wildfowling which, 
together with sailing at Lytham St. Annes and Southport, are the only recreational 
activities pursued. Intensive arable farming takes place on the reclaimed marshes. 

Between the built-up areas of Lytham St. Annes, Cleveleys, Fleetwood and the 
shores are extensive stretches of open land and sand dunes partly laid out as greens, 
pleasure gardens, promenades, putting greens, a boating lake and golf course. 

The coastal land between and around the Rivers Wyre and Lune is pleasant and 
interesting being primarily used for agriculture. Both rivers are used for sailing on a 
limited scale and the marshes for wildfowling. The huge structures of the Fleetwood 
power station and the I.C.I. industrial complex make their impact in the Wyre 
Estuary, giving scale and interest to the flat west bank. Most of the caravan sites in 
the area were established before the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 

The Morecambe Bay area has the most impressive scenery on the Lancashire coast, 
which it partly owes to its attractive setting close to the fells of Furness and the Lake 
District. Except for a few caravan sites established before 1947, most development is 
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concentrated in existing settlements; the undeveloped areas are used mainly for mixed 
farming activities. This part of the coast is very little exploited for recreation, except 
by day visitors and holidaymakers attracted to the resorts of Morecambe and 
Heysham and Grange-over-Sands. 

The Duddon estuary is the most remote part of the Lancashire coast and is very 
attractive because of its closeness to the Furness and Cumberland Fells, with Black 
Combe prominent on the other side of the estuary. North of Barrow-in-Furness there 
is very little development, except for the British Cellophane factory at Askam, the 
area being largely used for farming. It is relatively inaccessible and therefore little 
used for recreation except by local residents on the sandy beaches at Askam and 
Sandscale Haws; some sailing also takes place at Askam. 

Trends in holiday and recreational traflSc 

Despite a paucity of statistical information the general trends are marked enough to 
indicate that there has been a substantial increase in the number of visitors to the 
Lancashire coast. Evidence also suggests that this increase has not been distributed 
uniformly and that the smaller, lesser-known places may have gained at the expense 
of the larger, more commercialised centres. 

The reasons for this trend are, probably, that the larger centres have already reached 
their visitor-saturation point. Increasing numbers of people from Lancashire, being 
well aware of this, are now making for the smaller places by less congested routes. 
It could also be the case that changes are taking place in visitors’ tastes, habits and 
recreational requirements. 

It is estimated that during peak periods the coast may receive approximately 206,000 
visitors daily. (Some 66% are day visitors and 34% are on staying holidays.) Sundays 
during July and August are most popular with day trippers, and the end of July and 
early August with resident visitors. This corresponds to the national pattern. 

Traditionally, the Lancashire coast attracts most of its day visitors and about half 
of its resident visitors from Lancashire and the West Riding. The balance of resident 
visitors is drawn from all over the country, mainly from the West Midland and 
Glasgow areas, although the construction of the M.6 motorway seems to have 
increased the number of visitors from the West Midlands. The Formby area, however, 
mainly attracts people living on Merseyside. 

Over the last few years there appears to have been a general increase in the demand 
for holiday accommodation such as flatlets, bungalows and caravans, accompanied 
by a decline in the demand for accommodation in hotels and boarding houses. This 
trend which may be attributable to increased mobility and greater preference for 
informality. The amount of holiday accommodation in private dwellings tends to be 
small in proportion to the total accommodation available, except in Fleetwood, 
Grange-over-Sands and Morecambe and Heysham. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Considerable pressures have bedn experienced for some time on parts of the Lancashire 
coast, particularly in the Formby, Flyde and Morecambe areas. It is likely that these 
will intensify and extend to other parts in the future. At Hale Bank, fairly intensive 
pressures for industrial, quasi-industrial and dormitory residential development will 
have to be reconciled with the need to preserve the open countryside between Liverpool 
and Widnes. 

The stretch of coast between Bootle and Southport is subject to very intensive 
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pressures. More than a mile of Crosby’s coastline is likely to be affected by a £35 
million dock expansion scheme. This will occupy a largely undeveloped site already 
bounded on the landward side by other dock installations and some very mixed and 
sub-standard development. New trends in dock design should result in a scheme which 
can be assimilated successfully into this northern part of the Mersey waterfront as 
part of a comprehensive rehabilitation of the locality. New developments in the 
loading and unloading of ships will enable many of the associated land requirements 
for storage and transit purposes to be located inland well away from the waterfront, 
on sites strategically placed in relation to the main road and rail transport system. 

At Hightown and Forraby there is a problem of meeting a regional need for sites 
for private residential development in the hinterland, while ensuring that the sand 
dune system, of almost unique landscape and scientific interest, is not jeopardised. 
The competing pressures on this part of the coast in recent years prompted the 
County Council, together with other authorities and interested bodies, to produce as 
a matter of urgency an overall management and development policy for this area.* 

The Ribble estuary, because of its relative inaccessibility, agricultural tradition and 
landscape character, has not experienced any great development pressure but two 
significant problems affect the area. One is the possible development at some future 
date of a 2,000 Mw. power station in the Longton-Hoole area and the use of the 
marshes for ash disposal. The other arises from the pressures for residential develop- 
ment along the small sand dune area between Blackpool and St. Annes which, because 
of its physical character and intensive use by visitors, is in an advanced stage of 
deterioration and erosion. A scheme is currently being considered for the acquisition, 
management and rehabilitation of this area. 

In the southern part of the Wyre estuary there is a demand for residential and 
caravan development, a problem aggravated by its location within one of Lancashire’s 
fastest-growing areas. Pressures for caravan development are also felt on the coast 
between the Wyre and Lune estuaries. The character of this stretch of coast is not 
conducive to other development. 

Although the topography of the Lune estuary, and the economic basis of the 
Lancaster sub-region, has not created any intensive or conflicting pressures for 
development, the north Lancashire area generally has a considerable growth potential. 
This potential has been examined by the planning authority in a recent study. Any 
proposals which arise from it would ensure that future growth will not be detrimental 
to the coast. 

Indeed, an important factor in considering the possibility of growth in north 
Lancashire has been the prospect of taking advantage, through positive planning, of 
the potential which the Lune/Morecambe coastal areas offer. For example, scope for 
positive action in this area is presented by the possible development of the Glasson 
Dock and disused railway as a boating and recreational centre. A scheme is at present 
being considered. 

In the Morecambe area, particularly, the principal problem is to reconcile the 
demands for housing and chalet and caravan sites with the need to preserve the 
attractive physical characteristics which stimulate such demands. A further problem 
is presented by the intermittent pressures created by day visitors to places such as 
Morecambe and Heysham, Silverdale and Grange-over-Sands. In the Morecambe 
Bay area there is also a legacy of shack development and obtrusive caravan sites. 
Although considerable improvements have been achieved, the fundamental problems 



*Contamed in Lancashire Coastal Survey - Formby Area (Lancashire County Council). 
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of securing a satisfactory ultimate use of the land, and of compensation, have inhibited 
action on the scale required. 

Bet’iveen Heysham harbour and the ICI/Shell factories at Middleton a site is being 
investigated for a 2,400 Mw. power station which would obtain its cooling water from 
the bay and thus avoid the need for cooling towers. 

At Carnforth and Ulverston there is a problem of dereliction in the form of slag 
heaps left over from former working of the haematite ore extraction and refining 
industry. On the marshes around Silverdale turf removal on a commercial basis, often 
to the detriment of the environment, is creating serious problems. 

The suggested barrage across Morecambe Bay could affect the entire landscape, 
economic and recreational basis of the area if the project materialises. However, the 
outcome of the current feasibility study will not be known for some time. A barrage 
has also been suggested for the Duddon estuary. 

Coastal problems in the remote Duddon estuary are mainly of a local nature. 
At Askam, for instance, there is a large area of derelict slag heaps next to a very 
depressing area of housing and open land. Further south at Sandscale Haws there 
are competing pressures for the use of the sand dunes, for nature conservation, 
industrial waste tipping, cattle grazing and recreational activities. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

It is intended to continue the present policy of protecting the coast from all but 
essential development with the two-fold objective of ensuring that no injurious 
development takes place and to allow sufficient time to undertake detailed studies of 
the main problem areas. 

The first of these studies has been completed for the Formby area and is now the 
subject of consultations, In essence it suggests that the area’s problems could be most 
effectively resolved if the land could be brought into public ownership and part 
established as a regional park. 

Studies have also been made of the St. Aunes sandhills and Glasson Dock areas 
and positive schemes are suggested. 

The studies undertaken so far epitomise the planning authority’s attitude towards 
the coast, which is not one of unswerving preservationism. Indeed, the coast is 
regarded as a vital living entity which should function and develop in a manner 
compatible with contemporary needs and within the framework of an overall regional 
planning policy. Undoubtedly the success or failure of any coastal policy will largely 
depend upon the controlling influence and powers exercised by the central authority 
and its willingness to make sufficient financial resources available before positive and 
progressive action can be taken. 

It is appropriate to mention, however, that the central authority does not always 
support local authority coastal policies. Two recent planning applications — one for 
tipping of builders’ waste and rubble on the St. Annes sandhills and the other for the 
removal of sand from the Formby sandhills — have both been allowed by the Minister 
on appeal. Such decisions are bound seriously to undermine the position of the 
planning authority when resisting injurious development in their areas. 

Planning and delegation arrangements 

Planning organisation A special advisory committee, comprising representatives of the 
County Planning and Development Committee, Formby U.D.C. and other interested 
public and private bodies, has been set up to consider informally the problems of the 
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Formby coastal area. It is hoped that this will provide a useful forum to consider the 
study report already prepared. 

The Planning and Development Committee is also sponsoring a research project 
on the serious coast erosion problem of the Formby area. 

Delegation arrangements Since the introduction of the first delegation scheme in 1948, 
the coastal district councils have enjoyed an increasing amount of delegation. All 
coastal district councils, with the exception of Crosby municipal borough, operate 
under the County Council’s 1963 Delegation Agreement which in effect allows them 
to deal with all applications conforming with the county development plan and where 
matters of county policy are not involved. 

The borough of Crosby were given ‘full delegation’ in January 1961, under the 
Town and Country Planning (Delegation) Regulations 1959. 

Land ownership Over the 154 miles of coastline the land ownership pattern varies 
widely. With the possible exception of a small area immediately adjacent to the 
Barrow C.B. boundary at Roosebeck there is no section where fragmentation of 
ownership, of itself, creates planning problems. The Morecambe Bay coastal strip in 
Preesall U.D. is owned by a large number of individuals but the resulting development 
pressures are only such as to be expected in a small seaside town. On the other hand 
the greatest part of the north side of Morecambe Bay, between Roosebeck and 
Grange-over-Sands, is owned by the Crown Commissioners, one or two large private 
landowners and local authorities. Likewise in the south, the coastal strip between 
Southport C.B. and the urban area of Crosby is divided between only six owners. 

Planning decisions in the coastal area During 1965 about 3,100 decisions were made in 
respect of the entire coastal area including the various seaside towns, (equivalent to 
1 5 % of the total number of decisions in the administrative county) of which some 
1 3 % were ‘refusals’ — the average for the administrative county. However, in those 
parts of the coast which are primarily undeveloped and in the main protected by the 
planning authority’s policies, only about 110 decisions were made and of these 30 % 
were refusals. 

It is difficult to say precisely to what extent the coastal protective policies of the 
planning authority have dissuaded potential developers from submitting applications. 
The established protective policies are well known and many people, aware that they 
would have little chance of success, have probably been deterred from applying. 
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SOUTHPORT COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. W. L. Lowry, ariba, 
DIPTP, AMTPI, the Borough Architect and Planning Officer. 



Description of the coastline 

The Southport coastline is at the transition of the Crosby-Formby sand dune area 
with the marshes of the Ribble estuary. The sandy foreshore, never less than three- 
quarters of a mile deep in the south, broadens out still further to the north where it 
merges with the silt of the tidal banks of the Ribble ‘delta’. Corresponding with the 
sandy parts of the foreshore is a sand dune ‘backshore’ some two miles deep, which 
exhibits the three-fold division of unstable frontal dunes, stable rear dunes (sometimes 
called ‘grey’ dunes from the sombre appearance of their vegetation) and, rearmost of 
all, a nearly flat sand covered area. The sand dune area is of great geomorphological 
and ecological interest. An area of some 1,216 acres straddling the borough boundary 
has been made a national nature reserve. The adjoining area has been declared a site 
of special scientific interest, as has the greater part of the foreshore on account of its 
bird life. The sand covered area terminates a little north of the Promenade and gives 
way to a marshy backshore which has progressively been reclaimed at a rate of half a 
mile each century. Accretion is in fact general except south of Ainsdale Lido where 
erosion connected with that at Forraby Point occurs. 

Character and types of development 

Only a tiny proportion of the seafront, near the Pier, is flanked by buildings. To the 
north an area of golf links and grazing land separates the built-up area from the sea, 
while to the south open dunes form the immediate backshore. Residential areas, 
many to a very high standard of amenity, form the greatest part of the built up area. 
About a quarter of the town’s population of some 80,000 people are of retirement 
age. Many of the remainder find their business or employment in the Manchester or 
Merseyside conurbations. 

The shopping centre of Southport is of regional significance, Lord Street being of 
national and even international repute. It is on the landward side of the main hotel 
area, which is on and near the Promenade. The town derives much of its character 
from the extensive coastal gardens, with the largest man-made sea water lake in the 
country, and no less than six golf courses, one of international significance. Almost 
all the holiday and recreational development is of a quiet nature, with exception of 
the fourteen acre ‘Pleasureland’. Industry, although important locally, is a relatively 
small user of land. 
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Trends in holiday and recreational traffic 

It is estimated that there is accommodation in the town in registered hotels and guest 
houses for about 5,000 visitors. With the addition of unregistered establishments and 
private householders who accommodate visitors, mostly at busy periods, the total 
accommodation in the town would be for something like eight thousand visitors 
Caravan and other camping is negligible. The town is fully booked for about three 
weeks each year at the end of July and the beginning of August and about half full 
for a further five weeks. For the remainder of the summer season there are probably 
two thousand visitors weekly for five weeks and one thousand per week for thirteen 
weeks. This would give a total of 65,000 staying visitors over a period of six months. 
In winter, five thousand visitors may stay, together with ten thousand attending 
conferences. 

The change in the date of August Bank Holiday has had little effect on the season- 
ality of staying visitors. On a fine Sunday in season, some sixty thousand day visitors 
may be expected. A survey in 1963 of holiday and pleasure traffic shows that 16-6% 
travel by rail, 32-3% by bus or coach and 33-5% by private transport. These pro- 
portions may not apply to peak traffic. A Bank Holiday may bring 300,000 people to 
the town for the day, and in all some two million day visitors are expected each 
season. Some 8,000-12,000 cars may be parked on the beach on a fine weekend day, 
the maximum recorded being sixteen thousand although there would be room for 
considerably more, say up to 25,000. 

In the late 1940’s accommodation existed for some twenty thousand staying visitors. 
The decline has been variously attributed to the growth of continental touring, to 
informal caravan or camp holidays and to the growing custom of retired people 
moving to live in holiday areas rather than simply to spend their holidays there. 

The number of day visitors fluctuates so much with the weather that it is impossible 
to discern any long-term trends. Their value to the local economy is limited, and it is 
believed that few of the motorists parking on the beach visit the town itself. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

The hotel trade is fairly stable at present, after the post war decline, and indeed 
proposals are being put forward for its expansion. The Publicity Manager considers 
that the trade’s continuance at the present level is threatened not so much by lack of 
demand, but by the reluctance of young people to enter the trade. The hoteliers are 
anxious to expand the conference trade, and Southport’s position in an industrial 
region undoubtedly lends itself to this. 

The greater part of the undeveloped coastal area is in Corporation ownership, and 
therefore is not subject to indiscriminate development pressures. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The Council recognise that a balance must be found between development for 
recreational (defined to include holiday and entertainment) and residential purposes 
on the one hand and coastal preservation on the other. This balance is being achieved 
in Southport by a limited expansion of housing and recreational development at 
Ainsdale coupled with the preservation of an adequate open buffer to the national 
nature reserve, and by encouraging recreational development in the area around the 
new Marine Lake extension. For the long term future, development on reclaimed 
land in the north of town for both recreational and residential purposes offers 
considerable prospects for creating new amenities. 
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Planning arrangements 

Planning and development in the coastal area are an integral part of the normal work 
of the Council’s Planning Committee which therefore has no special organisation for 
the purpose. Administration of the foreshore, ‘Pleasureland’, Corporation-owned 
entertainments, etc., liaison with private entertainment interests and matters of policy 
concerning the holiday and entertainment trade are the responsibility of the Council’s 
Publicity and Attractions Committee. 

In the year ended December 1965, the Southport County Borough Council granted 
permission (or approved details) to 541 applications for development (excluding 
advertisements) and refused forty such applications, 
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BLACKPOOL COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. A. Hamilton, B sc, mice, 
MI MUN E, ARIB A, FRSH, the Borough Engineer^ Surveyor, Architect and Planning 
Officer. 



The Blackpool coastline extends for approximately seven miles in a north-south 
direction. The southern end is low lying being formerly a continuation of the sand 
dunes of St. Annes. At about the centre the ground rises to form cliffs of sandy clay 
about 60 ft. high before falling again in the northern part of the town. There are sea 
defences and public promenades along the whole seven miles. 

The seafront is completely built up except for a narrow strip of public open space 
between the Promenade carriageway and the beach. For the most part, this open 
space consists of sea defences, promenade, ornamental gardens, landscaped walkways 
and various recreational facilities such as swimming and boating pools, putting greens 
and so on. 

Blackpool’s major function is as a holiday resort. The development along the sea- 
front consists mainly of private hotels and boarding houses with an entertainment and 
shopping area between North and Central Piers. This is a particularly gay area, which 
includes the famous ‘Golden Mile’, and attracts thousands of visitors. The distribu- 
tion of hotels and boarding houses along most of the coastline, together with good 
parking facilities for trippers, means that the whole beach is very popular. People 
tend to congregate, however, at the centre near the public transport terminals, enter- 
tainments, cafes, etc. In the north, hotels give way to the pleasant residential suburbs 
of Bispham and Norbreck. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

As the country’s premier resort, Blackpool attracts between seven and eight million 
visitors each year. The season extends from Whitsuntide to September and is extended 
for a further seven weeks by the ‘Illuminations’. Out of season, Blackpool continues 
to become increasingly popular as a conference centre. Analysis of traffic figures 
indicates that the town is maintaining its popularity. A fall in the number of passengers 
carried by rail is more than made up by the increase in private transport. The resort 
offers a great variety of accommodation from large first-class hotels to small boarding 
houses. In recent years holiday flats have become increasingly popular. It is estimated 
that the hotels and boarding houses, etc., have accommodation for 250,000 people. 
The holiday trade is the mainstay of the town’s economy and has given rise to a 
number of related service and manufacturing industries. 
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Coming pressures 



The major pressure will be the increase in road transport, particularly the private 
motor car. The problems, for which the local authority is well prepared, will be to 
improve road communications into and from the borough; to provide adequate ofif- 
street car parking facilities; and continually to improve and add to the resort’s 
amenities in order to cater for the changing demands of a public with increasing 
leisure time. There are no pressures on the actual coastline, all of which is owned by 
the Corporation. 

Planning policy 

It is the intention of the planning authority to maintain its policy of continually 
improving ease of movement to, from and within the town; to provide a plan within 
the framework of which development can take place ; and to add to and improve the 
entertainment and shopping facilities. 

Important schemes include a direct motorway link between the town centre and 
the M.6 at Broughton; a £15,000,000 redevelopment of part of the town centre; a 
new civic area; a major sewage pumping station and new outfalls; a new technical 
college to be built on a 30 acre site at Bispham ; a large new amenity area on land to 
the east of Stanley Park; and additional multi-storey car parks around the town 
centre. 

In 1965 the authority received 3,442 applications for planning permission of which 
2,106 were granted, 374 refused and 559 deferred. 403 were footpath crossings. 
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BARROW-IN-FURNESS COUNTY BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. N. Flitcroft, 
AMICE, M I MUN E, the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning Officer. 



The main coastline of the county borough comprises the westerly frontage of Walney 
Island and the south east frontage to Morecambe Bay at Rampside. Its character 
varies from sand dunes and gravel beaches to boulder clay cliffs. 

The Walney Island coast is predominently rural in character with the exception of 
sand and gravel workings at the north and south ends and a residential caravan site 
at Earnse Point. 

The town is not a holiday resort and the beaches are used primarily by residents of 
the town and the immediate hinterland. No statistics are available but there is a small 
but steady increase in traffic which is of negligible value to the local economy. There 
is practically no holiday accommodation as such. 

Attempts to extend the existing caravan site have been successfully prevented and 
there has been no demand for coastal housing on Walney. The Council have con- 
sistently refused applications for residential development at Rampside, outside the 
present village, but their efforts may have been weakened by the failure of the North 
Lonsdale Rural District Council to exercise comparable control. 

The future programme is to preserve the coastline as far as is possible. Fortunately 
applications to develop are few and average only three or four a year. 
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WESTMORLAND COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. W. R. Wark, ARIBA, 
ARIAS, the County Architect and Planning Officer 



The Westmorland coastline is limited to the southern and eastern parts of the Kent 
estuary. This typically estuarine area of mudflats and shifting river channels is ex- 
tended inland by the floodplains of the rivers Kent and Gilpin. 

Development within the coastal area consists of settlements on the estuary (Arn- 
side, Sandside and Storth); and villages on the edge of the area overlooking the 
estuary (Brigsteer, Levens and Heversham). 

Arnside is a small residential seaside resort, popular for retirement. It has a con- 
siderable residential function as a dormitory for Kendal and Lancaster. This use has 
also built up on the estuary at Sandside and Storth. Much of the new development 
is of bungalows, unlike the houses and cottages of the original development. 

The inland villages on the perimeter of the coastal area originated as farming com- 
munities, and some of the old properties have been taken over and converted for use 
as second homes. All these villages have felt pressure from retirement and commuter 
development. 

Arnside and Sandside are small coastal settlements which have developed holiday 
uses as a secondary function. The use is small when compared with the facilities 
usually found at seaside resorts, and it is unlikely that Arnside will be allowed to 
develop much further. The area will remain popular for day trips by local people and 
those seeking quiet holidays. Unless more than the existing bare essential of accom- 
modation is provided holiday use is unlikely to increase much. 

The mudflats of the estuary attract a wide variety of bird life and, together with the 
excellent fishing, this provides for year-round recreational use of the coastal strip by 
both fishermen and ornithologists. This could be seriously interfered with by increased 
inshore facilities. 

The County Council has two definite policies in this coastal area; to maintain a 
green wedge between Storth and Arnside; and to restrict development of the foreshore 
of the estuary, 

Westmorland is shown on the county map as an Area of High Landscape Value. 
This governs the planning authority’s policy of rigid control, particularly of caravan 
sites and quarries. Where the authority believes that an increased demand must be 
satisfied it favours the extension of existing sites rather than the granting of new 
permissions. 

Continuing pressure for retirement and commuter houses and an increasing 
demand for second homes seem likely. As most of the settlements have nearly reached 
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their physical boundaries building land will become scarce unless a scale of develop- 
ment completely alien to the district were to be allowed. 

Pressure can also be expected from leisure activities, such as boating. This demand 
will be for facilities on the foreshore, which are contrary to existing planning policies. 
However, the planning authority would be willing to consider the provision of a small 
recreational centre for water sports and day visitors, together with a car park, on the 
salt marsh between the railway viaduct and the Promenade to the north-east of 
Arnside. 

Annual planning decisions within the coastal area over the period 1961-65 inclusive 
have been as follows ; 





1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Approvals 


86 


93 


92 


146 


128 


Refusals 


9 


8 


16 


17 


20 



Delegation of planning functions to the rural district council is governed by the 
Westmorland County Council {Delegation of Planning Functions) Scheme, 1948. 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. K. Steen, mtpi, ariba, 
MI MUN E, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

The Cumberland coastline falls into three distinct sections, determined by the existing 
land use distribution, scale of development, and likely development trends. 

The Sark estuary to Maryport This consists of low-lying, primarily agricultural land 
associated with the Solway Firth. Considerable stretches of the coastline are accessible 
on foot or by car, especially in the southern part, between Skinburness and Maryport. 
Relatively inaccessible are the low-lying marshlands of the estuaries of the River Esk, 
Eden, Wampool and Waver at the head of the Solway estuary and around Morecambe 
Bay. 

The urbanised coastline of west Cumberland^ between Maryport and Whitehaven 
Between Maryport and Workington the coastline is low and flat, apart from the 
prominent bluff overlooking the disused Maryport harbour and River Ellen estuary 
and on which the older part of Maryport stands. The immediate open coastline 
between Maryport and Workington is made unattractive by the encroachment of 
industrial and derelict elements on the fringes of both these towns and by the coast 
railway. 

At Workington the active harbour and the estuary of the River Derwent are im- 
pressive features. A belt of heavy industry extends nearly as far as Harrington Har- 
bour. Between Harrington and Lowca, the cliff coastline rises to a height of 273 ft. 
South of this the cliff tops are built-up as far as Whitehaven, apart from a narrow 
break at the Roman Camp at Parton (Moresby) and Lowca Beck mouth. 

At Whitehaven the amphitheatre formed by the harbour and adjacent cliffs of 
Bransty and Wellington form an impressive and still attractive feature. Southwards 
the land rises to St. Bees Head (323 ft.) with its fine sandstone cliffs. At Salton Bay, 
on the north side of the headland, the exposed magnesian limestone and brockram 
overlying the Whitehaven sandstones are of geological interest, as are the fossil 
calamites exposed in the coal measures on Bransty cliffs. 

From St. Bees Head to the River Duddon Here the coastline is relatively isolated, agri- 
cultural and low-lying and makes an attractive landscape against the impressive back- 
cloth of Lakeland mountains. South of the River Calder estuary the low boulder clay 
cliffs give place to low dunes as far as Millom, while from Millom to Duddon Bridge 
flat marshland is dominant, backed by rocky wooded hills of the Boordale volcanic 
series. Apart from St. Bees Head, the only outstanding features are the estuary of the 
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River Esk at Ravenglass and the massive Black Combe (1,970 ft.), both within the 
Lake District National Park. 

Character and types of development 

Residential and associated development Most of the coastal area outside the main 
towns is shown on the development plan as ‘white land’, where no major change is 
envisaged. Land allocated for development at Maryport is inland and virtually 
invisible from the coastline. At Whitehaven small-scale development is approved on 
the northern fringe of the town at Parton, between the trunk road and coast. Southerly 
extension of Workington’s built-up area proposed at High Harrington is fairly close 
to the coastline, but does not directly impinge upon it. The principal areas for develop- 
ment, at both Workington and Whitehaven, lie inland from the main built-up area. 
No longitudinal development is envisaged at Millom. The coastal ribbon development 
extending from the small town of Silloth to Skinburness has been consolidated by 
carefully controlled small-scale development, north of which no further development 
will be permitted. Development immediately south of Silloth is confined to minor 
infilling between Silloth and the nearby linear hamlet of Blitterlees, with no develop- 
ment in depth. 

Between Whitehaven and the River Duddon development is restricted to the 
townships of St. Bees and Seascale and to the villages of Drigg and Haverigg, of 
which only Haverigg lies on the coast. Some compact development close to the 
foreshore has been allowed at St. Bees, together with a small-scale southerly extension 
towards the beach at Sea Mill and on higher land overlooking Sea Mill. No further 
development in this direction is thought to be necessary, as there is land close to the 
nucleus of the settlement for small-scale extension. At Seascale, apart from some 
consolidation, new development for the most part is intended to take place inland. 
The area north of Millom overlooking the Duddon estuary presents a special problem. 
The intimate and subtle modelling of small wooded hills characteristic of the Duddon 
valley, combined with fine views of the southern Lake District across and up the 
Duddon estuary, have attracted some development pressure here. Special care is 
taken in the control of this demand. 

Industrial development The existing Solway Trading Estate at Grasslet south of 
Maryport is likely to expand ; reclamation of derelict land between the estate and the 
shore is providing additional industrial land. The large area of derelict land associated 
with the extensive and formerly busy harbour area could generate some form of 
industrial redevelopment. This may detract from the fine setting of the main town. 

At Flimby, half-way between Maryport and Workington, the low-lying open coast 
is dominated by Risehow Colliery and spoil heap. It is hoped that the recent closure 
of the colliery will enable considerable improvement to be made to the coastline at 
this point. Industrial use over part of the operational land and adjacent by-products 
plant would be retained. This lies inland from the colliery site and hence does not 
detract from the actual coastline. If regrading of the massive colliery spoil heap 
proves to be possible, the by-products plant could be suitably screened. 

Northwards from Workington and parallel to the coast, through Siddick towards 
Flimby, considerable industrial development has already occurred and further develop- 
ment is being encouraged as one of the main industrial growth areas within west 
Cumberland. It is hoped that comprehensive landscape treatment — in connection with 
recent development — together with eventual reclamation of the adjacent massive St. 
Helen’s Colliery spoil heap, will soften the visual impact of this development. It is 
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expected that the large coastal areas of at present derelict, former industrial land at 
Northside and Oldside, north of Workington Harbour, will be redeveloped for indus- 
trial use in association with the above industrial complex, and that some suitably 
landscaped open space will be incorporated into the redevelopment. 

Industrial development has recently been approved on a site north of Lowca, 
between Workington and Whitehaven. Industrial activity at Whitehaven is confined to 
the Harbour area and to the massive and expanding Marchon-Solway Chemicals 
industrial complex which dominates the southern part of the town and the surround- 
ing countryside. The land needs of this growing concern are likely to involve expansion 
in the direction of Sandwich. 

The disposal of waste material from coal mining, iron and steel works, chemical 
works, and the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority establishments present a problem. 
The worst damage is confined to the urban coastal belt from Maryport to Whitehaven 
where there are colliery spoil heaps and waste is disposed of over the clilf. Since the 
National Coal Board reorganisation programme was announced recently, tipping has 
ceased (apart from opencast coal mining waste) at Risehow and at St. Helen’s Colliery 
(Siddick). Reclamation schemes are under discussion for both these sites. 

The principal derelict slag banks are at Maryport, north of the River Derwent 
estuary at Workington and between Haverigg and Millom. Of these, that at Working- 
ton is potential industrial land, and that at Maryport is adjacent to an existing 
industrial area though no firm decision has been made regarding its restoration. 
The site at Millom will eventually be reclaimed for open space or other suitable use. 

Recreation 

Virtually the whole coastline is ‘open country’ as defined by section 59 of the National 
Parks Act, the only exceptions being small stretches at Millom and Workington. 

The coast from the Sark estuary to Maryport is low-lying, with ready access to 
long stretches of the foreshore on foot and by car especially between Silloth and 
Maryport where over two thousand parked cars have been counted on a fine day. 
Silloth is the most appropriate site for the development of large-scale and varied 
facilities, as is shown by the development of a large caravan site and holiday camp 
on the former Silloth airfield. Control policy is aimed at protecting the low-lying and 
open foreshore (between the coast road and high water mark) from sporadic develop- 
ment and guiding development to a limited number of points of attraction compatible 
with the economic provision of services and facilities. Large areas of shoreline at 
Burgh March, Cardurnock and Whitrigg are common land. An improvement scheme 
for Allonby Sea Banks (recently purchased by the County Council) is being carried 
out. 

The relatively urban coastline between Maryport and Whitehaven presents few 
obvious opportunities for recreational use, other than the use of the harbours at Mary- 
port, Harrington, Whitehaven and especially Workington by local yachts. The 
remaining undeveloped stretches of coast still provide accessible open space; the 
shore, between Flimby and Workington Harbour, and from Lowca Beck to White- 
haven Harbour, is common land between high and low water mark. Access is some- 
what restricted by the main railway which follows the shore. Public access is never- 
theless possible under or over the railway to the shore at various points, and these 
should be protected and their use encouraged. The reclamation of derelict land on 
the shore at Harrington by the Workington Corporation will provide useful recrea- 
tional space close to Workington. This is being supplemented by the improvement of 
the adjacent small harbour to accommodate yachts and dinghies. Similarly, the im- 
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pending improvement of derelict and semi-derelict land overlooking Whitehaven 
Harbour will improve access to the foreshore as well as improve the appearance of 
the headland overlooking the harbour. 

Between Whitehaven and the River Duddon access to the shore is confined to the 
small but popular holiday centres of St. Bees and Seascale, and to a few other smaller 
points at Nethertown, Braystones, Saltcoats, Drigg and Haverigg. Yachting takes 
place on a small scale from the Seascale foreshore and consideration is being given to 
the possibility of introducing yachting facilities at St. Bees. Over the whole Cumber- 
land coast, however, the lack of enclosed sheltered estuaries, a shallow, gently shelving 
shore, high tides and a generally exposed coastline are factors which inhibit major 
development of water-based activities. The north shore of the Solway in Scotland 
presents favourable conditions for sailing and has already become popular. The 
estuaries of the Rivers Irt, Mite and Esk at Ravenglass (within the Lake District 
National Park coastline) also provide enclosed water suitable for yachting. A small 
amount of sailing and some water skiing already takes place there. There is strict 
control over caravan and camping sites. Over the years policy has been to guide 
development to a few carefully selected sites at St. Bees, Netherton, Braystones, 
Saltcoats and Haverigg. Foreshore improvement schemes have been carried out or 
are in preparation for sites at St, Bees, Seascale and Haverigg, including the provision 
of adequate car parking. A detailed report on the coastline between St. Bees and 
Sellafield has been prepared with a view to promoting and conserving the area’s 
recreational potential. Ribbons of long-established chalet development along this 
stretch of foreshore constitute a particularly difficult problem though in the long 
term it is hoped to be able to secure their complete removal. Large areas of foreshore 
are common land at Whitehaven, St. Bees, Sellafield, as is the whole foreshore between 
the Esk and Duddon estuaries. 

CoDserration and preservation 

The coastline from the Sark estuary to Maryport is well covered by policies con- 
trolling the scale, design, location and type of development. The whole coastline, 
apart from a small gap at Siiloth and another between the Esk and Sark estuaries, 
lies within the Solway Coast Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty confirmed in 1964. 
Besides this safeguard, there are five Sites of Special Interest designated under section 
23 of the National Parks Act. A wide belt of coastline from the Esk estuary to the 
estuary of the River Waver, and from Siiloth to Maryport, has been defined in the 
development plan as an area of Landscape, Scientific or Historic Value. Active 
measures have been and are being implemented by the County Council to acquire 
foreshore land where this would be in the interests of the agreed policies. Particularly 
vulnerable stretches at Skinburness, Beckfoot, and Allonby have so far been acquired. 

The only specifically safeguarded area of coast from Maryport to Whitehaven is a 
Site of Special Scientific Interest adjoining the developing industrial complex north 
of Workington. It is hoped to secure landscape treatment of nearby industrial develop- 
ment so as to enable the site to withstand the impact of its changing environment. 
Such rural coastline as remains in this section is of considerable significance in 
distinguishing the three principal urban areas. Although further territorial demands 
upon it cannot be ruled out, it is hoped that these will be kept to a minimum and in 
any case mitigated by reclamation work. The Roman Camp site at Moresby, taken 
together with long-term reclamation of the nearby Lowca Colliery spoil heap, forms 
the basis of a green wedge between Whitehaven and Workington. The estuary of the 
River Derwent at Workington also has scope for improvement. 
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The essentially rural coastline from Whitehaven to Duddon Bridge contains two 
existing and two prospective Sites of Special Scientific Interest, and a proposed Area 
of Outstanding Natural Beauty stretching in depth from just south of Whitehaven to 
the National Park boundary at Drigg, and from Kirksanton, excluding the Millom 
area, round to Duddon Bridge. The major part of the coast is also defined in the 
development plan as an Area of Landscape and Scientific Value. Control policy is 
aimed at consolidating the above conservation measures and removing or preventing 
development detrimental to the landscape. 

Trends in holidays and recreation 

No detailed survey yet exists covering the scale and form of recreational demand 
throughout the coastline — i.e. numbers of people involved, their places of origin, 
mode of transport, time and length of stay, activities pursued, spending habits, etc. 
Detailed study of these factors has hitherto been concentrated on inland parts of the 
Lake District National Park where the problems are most acute. Detailed motivation 
studies are, however, to be carried out in 1967 on selected parts of the coastline, 
together with a regional survey of leisure habits to be undertaken by the North 
Regional Planning Committee. 

Accommodation Hotel and boarding accommodation (excluding private houses) is 
available for approximately 946 persons, the greater proportion of it at the small 
seaside resorts of Silloth and St. Bees. 

Hotels, apartments and guest houses listed by the Automobile Association provide 
280 rooms and (assuming two persons per room) account for 7 % of the total available 
holiday accommodation (including private houses, chalets and caravans). No sub- 
stantial new hotel accommodation has been provided in recent years in the coastal 
area, although there have been improvements to existing premises and minor exten- 
sions. 

Caravans In 1966 the total capacity (approved and with existing use rights, but 
excluding a small number of residential sites) is 2,277 caravans and chalets, of which 
1,430 (62%) are occupied at peak holiday periods. Under-occupation is found mainly 
on recently-approved sites. For example, on one site for 200 caravans at Braystones, 
south of St. Bees, there are at present only three caravans, and at Silloth on a site 
with approval for five hundred caravans, there are at present 160. Most of the caravan 
sites are situated in the two accessible rural parts of the coastline — ^in the south the 
ten miles south of St. Bees Head, and in the north the twelve miles between Maryport 
and Skinburness. Sites are generally very close to the shore. 

The greatest demand for caravan and chalet holiday accommodation lies within the 
Maryport to Silloth stretch of the Solway Coast Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty, 
which is not unexpected in view of the area’s better accessibility, available services and 
facilities. The greatest potential (represented by unoccupied but approved capacity) 
is in the southern half of the county’s coastline which is less accessible and has 
poorer services and facilities. The trend of applications for the development of 
holiday sites suggest that this pattern is likely to continue, at least in the immediate 
future. 

Nationally, caravan holidays were taken by 8% of all holidaymakers in 1955 and 
by 13% in 1964. The increase in the number of approved sites and relative lack of 
accommodation in hotels and boarding houses suggests that the proportion on the 
Cumberland coast is probably higher than average. 
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Value to local economy No comprehensive information is available on the value to the 
local economy of recreational and holiday activities. Small resorts such as Silloth, 
Allonby, St. Bees and Seascale derive considerable benefit from seasonal visitors and 
many shopkeepers rely greatly on summer sales. Considerable revenue is also derived 
from the numerous caravan sites. It is not possible to gauge just how far the basic 
agricultural economy of the coastal area is affected by these factors, but some farms 
do obtain income from caravan sites. 

The main urban areas, Maryport, Workington, Whitehaven and Millom, as yet 
neither provide for, nor derive much income from, recreational and tourist facilities 
or activities. Attempts are, however, being made by the district councils to develop 
these facilities, based upon their potential attraction as sailing centres (e.g. Working- 
ton) and as convenient centres for visiting the Lake District National Park and 
attractive coastline. 

The proportion of people employed in catering and hotels, etc., is less than the 
national average of 2-6% and is less than a tenth of that employed in the Lake 
District holiday centres. Employment in this category is consistently low throughout 
the coastal area, but available statistics are not accurate enough to reveal any signifi- 
cant local variations. 

Future development pressures 

Any assessment of the Cumbrian coast must take into account its proximity to the 
Lake District National Park and its increasing popularity as both a local and a 
national recreation area. The Study of the North West, issued by the Department of 
Economic Affairs in 1965, suggested that, in order to reduce pressure on the Lake 
District (especially when the M.6 motorway extends northwards), the improvement 
of roads through Furness (A.590) and the diversion of some traffic around the southern 
and western sides of the Lake District would reduce pressure on the Park itself. 
A Morecambe Bay barrage and a new road over the River Duddon would promote 
this pattern of development, but a detailed study of their feasibility or consequences 
is outside the scope of this report. 

The Northern Economic Planning Council’s study of the Northern Region Chal- 
lenge of the Changing North (October 1966) also draws attention to the expected 
increase in tourist pressure on the Lake District and suggests that ‘the expected long- 
term increases in population, and the need to relieve pressure on the Lake District’s 
amenities, are likely to stimulate a demand for country parks in Cumberland and 
Westmorland. Ease of access from the west Cumberland towns and centres of popu- 
lation close to the M.6 extension will be prime considerations in determining where 
they can best be located.’ Improvements of the environment by reclaiming derelict 
land, major tree planting, improvement of sport and recreation facilities, development 
of the arts, and development of the region’s potential for tourism and holidays, are 
all measures advocated in the report which would either directly or indirectly affect 
the coastline. 

The problems of port development are being examined by the Ports Working Group 
set up by the Northern Economic Planning Council. To quote the Council’s 1966 
study: Tt is impossible at this stage to forecast with any precision whether the growth 
of population and further industrial expansion in the region will call for any additional 
services.’ Some recreational use is at present made of the Cumbrian ports, mainly in 
Workington. The recent restoration of Harrington harbour and its surroundings is 
also expected to attract yachts and dinghies (up to fifty moorings). As already noted, 
the Cumbrian coastline offers scope for the development of yachting and other water 
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sports. So far as these complementary problems are involved, the special study of the 
Carlisle/Solway area advocated by the Northern Economic Planning Council would 
assist in preparing coastal policies. 

Population While the urbanised areas generally show a steady increase (Silloth being 
the exception) the more rural parts of the coast show varying degrees of decline. 
Improved mobility and rising population are increasing the demand for development 
in rural areas, which control policy aims to guide to existing settlements where services 
are available. It is unlikely that any major development will occur outside the present 
built-up areas. 

The estimated population changes (1964-81) in the Northern and North West 
Regions are from 3,301,000 to 3,719,000 and from 6,661,880 to 7,591,060 respectively. 
The degree to which these regional population increases will bring about greater re- 
creational demands on the coast will depend on the ability of inland rural areas of the 
county, including the National Park, to accommodate increased demands. 

Prosperity Cumberland still has an economy based on primary industries. It has a 
lower than national (but higher than regional) proportion of growth industries, and is 
deficient in service industries. Its unemployment rate (especially in west Cumberland) 
is consistently above average, and its activity rate below average. The county fails to 
retain its natural population increase. These problems are greater in the west Cumber- 
land industrial area than in the county as a whole. 

It seems likely that an increase in prosperity in Cumberland could result in a 
relatively greater increase in the rise of leisure needs and recreational pressure than 
in many parts of the country. Various factors have up to now tended to curtail the 
expansion of coastal recreation demands in Cumberland. This provides an oppor- 
tunity to determine planning priorities and programmes of improvement and develop- 
ment before the main pressure builds up, or is diverted into the area by force of 
circumstances. 

Communications and accessibility The principal roads giving access to the coast are 
A. 596 (Carlisle to Lillyhall), A. 595 (Carlisle to Whitehaven), A. 594/8/7 (Penrith to 
Maryport and Workington) and A. 590/B. 5092/595 (Westmorland to Millom). Of 
these it is proposed substantially to improve A. 594/5/7 as a fast road from the M.6 
motorway at Penrith to west Cumberland and eventually construct a new west 
Cumberland tmnk road from Egremont to north of Workington. 

From the Sark estuary to Maryport, the road pattern gives good access to the shore, 
especially between Maryport and Silloth, and between Cardurnock and Drumburgh. 
Realignment of the road between Cardurnock and Anthorn (at present under con- 
struction) will open up the north shore of Morecambe Bay. South of Whitehaven, 
access is somewhat restricted by a minor road system, good access to the shore being 
available only at St. Bees and Seascale. 

Access on foot by rights of way and bridle paths is generally good throughout the 
coastline north of Maryport. These have some recreation potential because they are 
near to good roads. Footpath access to the coast is relatively poor south of White- 
haven, compared with that on the Solway coast, but there is some scope for develop- 
ing routes along the low coastal boulder-clay cliffs, especially between St. Bees and 
Braystones. Inland from the River Duddon estuary is an extensive system of foot- 
paths, but access to the shore is restricted by low mud flats, marshland and the coast 
railway. 

The closure of the Carlisle to Silloth railway in 1964 does not seem to have affected 
the number of people coming into the area. The old line (now substantially dis- 
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mantled) does, however, provide a possible pedestrian and/or cycle track, together 
with the older disused branch lines between Drumburgh and Port Carlisle, and 
between Kirkbride and the site of the Solway viaduct. 

Maryport, Workington, Whitehaven, St. Bees, Seascale and Millom, along with a 
number of small intermediary coast stations, are linked with the main Glasgow/ 
London railway at Carlisle and Carnforth. The main stations used by people coming 
into the area for holiday purposes from outside the county are Seascale and St. Bees, 
but the numbers involved are not great. The principal value of the coast railway is in 
giving access to the southern half of the coast from the adjacent urban areas of 
Workington and Whitehaven. Again the numbers involved are not substantial (except 
at times of holiday and during fine summer weather) and have fallen off over the last 
few years ; a reduction in rail services may have contributed to this decline. Under the 
Beeching reorganisation proposals all passenger rail services would be withdrawn 
from the Cumbrian coastline. No decision to this effect has yet been made. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

Residential industrial and associated uses The county development plan, supported by 
various town maps and advisory maps, expresses detailed planning policy. In general, 
the policy is to restrict development, apart from essential local needs, to the existing 
urban areas. It is recognised, however, that the relatively unexploited portion of the 
coast, excepting the central urbanised areas from Maryport to Whitehaven, is an 
asset of increasing value. In this respect policies of development, conservation and 
protection must be carefully balanced according to local and regional needs and the 
character of the area. A strict policy of preservation would be unrealistic. 

The central urbanised coastline presents some of the greatest problems. Efforts are 
made to ensure that the impact of new development on the landscape is minimised. 
As a complement to present policies or urban renewal, central area redevelopment 
and promotion of industrial prosperity, steps must be taken to preserve and improve 
the immediate coast and adjoining rural areas (or green wedges) next to the urban 
centres if a satisfactory environment is to be achieved. 

Primarily rural areas The large stretches of unspoilt coast are vulnerable in varying 
degrees, especially to holiday caravan development and sea erosion. Careful control 
is exercised over the location and layout of caravan sites, and proposals detrimental 
to the landscape have been resisted. The policy is to guide development to a few care- 
fully selected sites away from the immediate foreshore, and this has been upheld by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government both on appeal and in relation to 
discontinuance orders. 

Minerals Apart from difficult problems posed by the disposal of waste material 
(chemical waste and colliery spoil) over the cliffs just south of Whitehaven, it is 
unlikely that further major damage from mineral working or tipping will occur in the 
foreseeable future, though the working of sand and gravel at Mawbray Bank (approved 
on appeal), south of Siiloth, causes some concern. The strictest controls would be 
enforced on any new proposals. The only indication of future pressure on unspoilt 
parts of the coastline is associated with the long-term possibility of opencast coal 
working south-east of Harrington, though this site has yet to be proved. Long-term 
proved sites at Harras Moor and Moresby, north-east of Whitehaven, while not 
physically affecting the immediate coastline, lie on high land only 1-5 miles inland 
and might thus be visible from the coast. In relation to the Opencast Executive’s 
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whole programme of operations in west Cumberland great care will be taken to 
ensure that the extent, phasing and restoration of sites is such as to minimise damage 
to the landscape. 

General The increasing popularity of the Lake District National Park as a local and 
a national recreation area requires that more recreational and development demands 
must be met in the adjacent countryside and coastline. The Lake District would 
otherwise risk being overwhelmed by incompatible and irreconcilable activities. The 
Cumberland coast must, therefore, expect to have to cope with increased pressure 
for holiday development. It is important that such development should take place in 
adjoining towns and villages in a manner compatible with the coastal landscape and 
land use potential. 

The economic revival of west Cumberland is closely associated with improvement 
of the immediate environment. In this context the improvement and conservation of 
the coastline has a high priority. 

Planning and delegation arrangements 

Organisation and research The recently established Countryside Committee of the 
County Council will, along with the Town and Country Planning Committee, take an 
active interest in coastal problems. In 1967 it is proposed to carry out a detailed study 
of the coast between Maryport and Silloth within the Solway Coast Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty. A study of tourist problems is also at present being carried 
out for the whole county. The North Regional Planning Committee propose to under- 
take a leisure study in 1967 covering the whole of the Northern Region. 

Joint Committees have been formed to co-ordinate parish, district and county 
council interests in the development of coastal improvement schemes wherever 
necessary. Up to now this system has operated in connection with schemes at Silloth, 
St. Bees and Seascale. 

Most development applications are dealt with by the borough and district councils 
in accordance with the terras of delegation. 

Planning decisions Demand for development within the coastal belt is generated 
locally and is related mainly to the prevailing level of prosperity. Numbers of planning 
applications received annually since 1959 are as follows: 



Year ending March 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Planning applications received in 


whole Administrative County 


1,617 


1,904 


2,060 


1,974 


2,144 


2,306 


2,747 


2,269 



During the year ending March 1966, 383 decisions on planning applications were 
made within the coast area (excluding the National Park), approximately 15% of 
the county total. 11% were refused. Within developed areas, the number 
of decisions was 298, with thirty-six refusals (12%). The remaining eighty-five decisions 
in the rural areas included six refusals (7 %), a large proportion of the permissions 
being within small settlements where it was considered that some development could 
be allowed (e.g. St. Bees). 
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LAKE DISTRICT PLANNING BOARD 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Planning Officers of the 
constituent authorities, Cumberland, Lancashire and Westmorland County Councils 



Description of the coastline 

The National Park coastline is shared between the three counties of Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Westmorland, and is divided into three separate parts. These are in 
no way particularly distinct from the adjacent coastlines and this report should be 
read in conjunction with the county coastline reports elsewhere in this volume. 

The first of the areas concerned extends from Drigg southwards to Kirksanton 
Haws, a length of twelve miles within Cumberland, ft is a low-lying, isolated agri- 
cultural coastline containing the estuary of the River Esk, Irt and Mite at Ravenglass. 
The coastline is undamaged by human activity and comprises low boulder clay cliffs, 
succeeded by dunes at the north and south ends. The adjacent coastline outside the 
National Park to the north of Drigg, and to the south from Kirksanton to Duddon 
Bridge, are areas which have been proposed by Cumberland County Council as Areas 
of Outstanding Natural Beauty, and are visually part of the National Park landscape. 

The second area comprises 1-5 miles of low-lying land at Mearness Point and 
Roudsea Wood at the mouth of the River Leven in Lancashire. 

The third area extends from High Sampool southwards to Milnthorpe Sands. This 
is low-lying, isolated agricultural and wooded country on the west bank of the River 
Kent, in Westmorland, a length of 6*5 miles. It extends inland to include the flood 
plains of the River Kent and its tributary, the Gilpin. 

Character and types of development 

Development is restricted to the villages of Ravenglass, Bootle, Silecroft, Broughton 
in Furness and Witherslack (Town End), of which only Ravenglass is actually on the 
coast. Development pressure is slight, mainly owing to the remoteness of the area and 
its present lack of services, except at Broughton in Furness where services are provided. 

The Cumberland part of the coastline contains the extensive Ministry of Defence 
gunnery at Eskmeals. There are three small approved mineral workings, at Gutterby, 
Stangrah and White Scar. 

The whole coastline is inaccessible and lacks any outstanding intrinsic attractions. 
Hence, recreational development is slight. Apart from the approved caravan sites at 
Saltcoats, Silecroft, and Sampool Bridge, it is mainly associated with the use of this 
coast by day trippers. 

So far no major demand has arisen for active recreational pursuits. Present activities 
are mainly restricted to yachting, golf and fishing in the rivers. The popular Raven- 
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glass to Eskdale miniature railway and the grounds of Muncaster Castle provide 
additional attractions. The development of water-based sports is unlikely to prove a 
major problem along the coast in the near future, principally because of access 
difficulties, unfavourable shore conditions and shallow estuaries. A few yachts are 
based at Ravenglass where the estuaries of the Rivers Irt, Mite and Esk provide, at 
suitable tides, enclosed water for yachting. This would seem to be the only site with 
any potential, and the local planning authority would in principle encourage such 
development as being compatible with the character and function of the National 
Park. 

Vehicular access to the shore is restricted both by the scarcity of access points and 
the minor nature of most of the roads. Direct access is confined to Saltcoats and 
Ravenglass on the River Esk estuary, Bootle foreshore, Silecroft and Milnthorpe 
Sands (though even this is restricted by the railway which runs between the minor 
road and the foreshore). There is no road access to Mearness Point and Roudsea 
Wood on the River Leven estuary, the road B.5278 being two miles away. Problems 
of vehicular accommodation on the coast are thus restricted to Bootle foreshore, 
Ravenglass and Silecroft. The following table indicates the existing demand for 
parking accommodation and capacity of proposed extensions and improvements. 



Location 


Number of cars 
on site 

{Summer 1966) 


Future 

provision 


Bootle foreshore 


- 


Large potential capacity 


Ravenglass 


T15 


Village advisory map suggests 
space for about 250. 


Silecroft 


80 


Up to 100 with space for 
extension to at least 200. 



Accessibility on foot by rights of way and bridle paths compares unfavourably with 
other parts of the Cumberland coastline. Access by right of way is restricted to the 
three miles south of Bootle shore, linking it with Bootle village and Whitbeck village, 
and to three miles of the Kent estuary shore south of Sampool bridge. These two 
localities provide short linear and circular routes through pleasant but flat 
agricultural land, and give limited access to the foreshore. Immediately south of 
the Park boundary, inland, a footpath leads along the Leven and through Roudsea 
Wood to Greenodd, with a branch north crossing the estuary. 

The area contains four sites of Special Scientific Interest, at Drigg, Meathop Fell 
Wood, Meathop Moss, and Whitbarrow, and one prospective Site of Special Scien- 
tific Interest at Eskmeals, an area of dunes showing an interesting succession from 
open shore to dune grassland with a noticeable lack of slack formation compared with 
other west coast dune areas. In addition there is the Local Nature Reserve of Raven- 
glass gullery. The Cumberland County Council play an active part in the management 
of this site and are at present negotiating a new agreement for its management. Sites 
of archaeological interest include Walls Castle and the Roman Baths at Ravenglass. 
Buildings or architectural and historic value are located at Ravenglass, Waberthwaite 
and Meathop. 

Trends in holidays and recreation 

Compared with the main area of the National Park itself, the coastal areas present 
little in the way of holiday and recreation facilities and little increase in demand over 
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the years. Information as to the number of visitors, traffic, or accommodation is 
related more to the attraction of the inland areas of the Park than to the coastal strip. 

Hotel and boarding house accommodation is dispersed and sufficient for only 
approximately one hundred persons. There is only one hotel (at Ravenglass) listed by 
the Automobile Association. 

There are only two caravan sites actually within the Park coastline, both on the 
Cumberland coast. One is at Saltcoats with places for thirty-four holiday and eleven 
residential caravans, and the other at the Lake District Planning Board’s site at 
Silecroft with places for ninety holiday caravans. A third site, at Sampool Bridge 
(Westmorland) for ten holiday vans, is on the boundary of the Park and the county. 
The total capacity is thus 1 34 holiday caravan sites (accommodating approximately 
536 persons) and the demand for further sites appears to be limited. Increased acces- 
sibility as a result of the extension of the M.6 motorway to Kendal and beyond in the 
early 1970’s is more likely to throw increased pressure on to the central Lake District 
and its eastern fringes than on to the coast. 

Coining development pressures 

The increasing popularity of the National Park as a local and national recreation area 
requires that the adjacent countryside and coastline outside the Park must meet more 
recreational and other development demands. Otherwise the Lake District will be in 
danger of being overwhelmed by incompatible and irreconcilable activities. This 
policy seems to be implicit in recent reports covering the nearby urbanised areas of 
west Cumberland and Lancashire. 

The regional study of the North West, issued by the Department of Economic 
Affairs in 1965, observes that the increase in traffic, especially as the M.6 extends 
northwards, will add to the burden on road and parking facilities in the Park, and that 
some spreading of the load might be achieved if roads through Furness (A.590) were 
improved, diverting some traffic around the southern and western sides of the Lakes. 
The various suggestions for a Morecambe Bay barrage and a new road across the 
River Kent estuary would, if implemented, have major repercussions on coast 
development. Assessment of these factors is, however, outside the scope of this 
report other than to comment that such schemes would materially enhance the 
attractiveness of the area for both recreational and non-recreational purposes. 

The Northern Economic Planning Council’s report on the Northern Region, 
Challenge of the Changing North, issued in October 1966, also draws attention to the 
prospective increase in tourist pressure on the Lake District as a result of the con- 
struction of M.6 and its linking roads. It suggests that ‘the expected long term in- 
creases in population and the need to relieve pressure on the Lake District’s amenities 
are likely to stimulate a demand for country parks in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Ease of access from the west Cumberland towns and centres of population close to 
the M.6 extension will be prime considerations in determining where they can best 
be located.’ It would be difficult for the existing facilities on the National Park coast- 
line to accommodate any increased demand, but it is proposed to undertake further 
investigation of the demand and supply aspects involved. 

Local population increase, coupled with increasing prosperity, will increase demand 
in the coastal area for both recreation and non-recreation purposes. It is unlikely 
that any large-scale development will occur within the area. Development is more 
likely to be attracted to the nearby small towns of Seascale, Millom, Dalton, Ulver- 
ston, as well as the larger centres of Barrow and Kendal. Improved communications 
and mobility are, however, increasing the demand for scattered development, though 
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the physical character and present inaccessibility of the immediate coastline virtually 
safeguard the area between foreshore and A. 595 and A, 590. This is reinforced by the 
development control policy. 

The estimated regional population changes (1964-81) are from 3,301,000 to 
3,719,000 in the Northern Region, and from 6,661,880 to 7,591,060 in the North 
West Region. The 1 965 report on Traffic in the Lake District National Park indicated 
that the population within the catchment area (three hours travelling distance) of the 
National Park, which was 15-25 million in I960, and 15-8 million in 1964, could 
reach 21-5 million by 1974, and 25*5 million by 2010. 

Regional population increases will be reflected in increased pressure on the re- 
creational resources of the Park, though again with the emphasis very much on the 
attractions of lakes, valleys and mountains rather than the coast. The degree to which 
this may actually affect the coastline will largely be determined by the ability of both 
the inland areas of the Lake District Park and other recreational areas in the north 
of England, particularly within the vicinity of the main conurbations of Tyneside, 
Teesside and Lancashire, to attract and accommodate the increased demands. The 
principal counter-attraction areas involved are the coastlines of Northumberland, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and Lancashire (Morecambe, the Fylde and Formby 
areas), and the Northumberland and Yorkshire National Parks. 

The 1965 report on Traffic in the Lake District National Park estimates the following 
increases in traffic on the relevant coast roads: 



Road 


Area 


Estimated traffic flow in P. C. U. 's 
16 hour £/ay 


*! Average 


1964 


1974 


2010 


A.595 
A, 590 


Cumberland 

Westmorland 


1,966 

8,246 


3,515 

19,840 


5,920 

38,850 



*Passenger-car Units 



The largest increase in traffic expected within the coastal area is on the A. 590 in south 
Westmorland, linking the M.6 motorway extension with Ulverston and the southern 
Lakes. This is primarily through-traffic, and, in view of the inaccessibility of the 
adjacent Kent estuary coastline and the area’s lack of existing or potential attractions, 
is unlikely to generate development demand on this coast. In any case, it is hoped 
that the provision of counter-attraction points to the east of the M.6 extension north 
of Burton in Kendal would help to reduce pressure to the west. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

An advisory village plan has been prepared for Ravenglass which provides for a small 
amount of growth, and improved and new amenities, including a car park. Advisory 
village plans are also under consideration for Siiecroft and Bootle. It is the policy to 
restrict residential development, apart from essential local needs, to existing settle- 
ments and villages where there is some scope for well-designed development. The 
Written Statement of the Development Plan Review states also that it is proposed to 
ensure that any new housing development will not be such as to detract from the 
character of the Park by reason of siting, layout, design or materials. 

On mineral workings, the policy of the Planning Board is to encourage them in the 
Park provided they are in scale with the local economy and can be readily assimilated 
into the landscape. 
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As elsewhere in the Park, careful control is exercised over the location and layout 
of caravan sites, and proposals for sites additional to those referred to above have 
been resisted where they would be detrimental to the landscape; but additional 
caravan accommodation could be considered where it is appropriate. The policy is to 
guide this development to a few carefully selected sites, and this has been upheld by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government on appeal. 

Two areas of special development control in relation to caravan development 
approach the coastline at the estuaries of the River Mite (near Ravenglass) and 
Duddon. The Board consider that the special landscape qualities of these areas justify 
a particularly stringent control policy. 

Virtually the whole of the National Park coastline is at present unspoilt and, apart 
from a few isolated and well-defined areas, is not particularly vulnerable to the impact 
of human and natural factors. In some cases improvement measures are necessary 
and are being undertaken to supplement the general policy of protection and 
conservation. 

Planning and delegation arrangements 

The various committees of the Lake District Planning Board are all involved in 
coastal development and policy, though the Silecroft Caravan Site Committee is the 
only one concerned solely with the coastal area. 

The Warden Service, information caravans and information points operated by the 
Board are again primarily associated with the inland areas of the Park, but could be 
employed on the coastline as necessary. 

Delegation within the National Park from the Lake District Planning Board to the 
district councils is covered by the Lake District Planning Board (Delegation of 
Planning Functions) Scheme 1953. 

During the year April 1st 1965 to March 1966, thirty-two applications were deter- 
mined in the area, nine of which were refused: 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be counted 
as ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1-inch 
to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as they are 
considered to be ‘arms of the sea’, for example below the lowest ferry point. Maps 
held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were taken. 
Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to ‘coastal 
frontage,’ apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is calculated to have some 257 miles of coastline, the 
breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. For the 
reasons just mentioned the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in 
the table differ from those quoted by some of the planning officers in their reports in 
Part Two. 

The coastal belt 

It may be generally accepted that ‘the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted defini- 
tion of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left 
generally to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use informa- 
tion relating to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the end 
of this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt’ therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal frontage’ as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
‘coastal belt’, apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt — which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis for 
measurement— comprises some 142,784 acres made up as follows: Barrow-in-Furness 
C.B. 8,320 acres, Birkenhead C.B. 243 acres*, Blackpool C.B. 4,250 acres, Bootle C.B. 
909 acres, Cumberland C.C. 47,731 acres. Lake District Planning Board 9,190 acres, 
Lancashire C.C. 57,933 acres, Liverpool C.B. 1,958 acres, Southport C.B. 5,440 acres, 
Wallasey C.B. 4,634 acres, and Westmorland C.C. 2,176 acres. 



*None of this land is of the categories measured in the coastal belt tables; nor does Birkenhead 
have a coastal frontage as defined here. 
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Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
This indicates that some 30% of the coast in the report area may be regarded as 
‘developed’ or committed for development. 

Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that 17-2% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms of 
protective ownership, which cover 6-8% of the coastal belt. 24-8% of the frontage 
and 22-3 % of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas which infer some 
degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to the protective 
ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 may overlap 
with those in Table 4. 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, T9% of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 

Policies of protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered 
by protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between 
policies forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, 
which nevertheless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It 
should be noted, however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included 
areas of existing development within the areas covered by protective policies. Exclud- 
ing areas to which the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, 
48% of the coastal frontage and 37*4% of the coastal belt in the report area are 
covered by specific policies restricting new development. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(milea) 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


34-25 


Blackpool C.B. 


7-0 


Bootle C.B. 


1 -3 


Cumberland C.C,* 


80-4 


Lake District Planning Board 


14-0 


Lancashire C.C.* 


97-2 


Liverpool C.B. 


2 2 


Southport C.B. 


9-75 


Wallasey C.B. 


8-0 


Westmorland C.C.* 


3-3 


TOTAL for report area 


257-40 



*Outside the Lake District National Park 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 

a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry National 
Com- Nature 
mission Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 
Authority ' 


Others- 


TOTAL 

miles 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B, 


— 


- 


- 


80 


1 -0 


— 


9-0 


2 ff -2 


Blackpool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0-3 


— 


0-3 


4-3 


Bootle C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


_ __ 


Cumberland C.C. 


— 


- 


- 


— 


2-0 


11 -75 


13-75 


17-1 


Lake District Planning 
Board 


— 




— 


2-2 




0-5 


2-7 


19-3 


Lancashire C.C. 


— 


- 


1 -5 


- 


10-75 


2-5 


14-75 


15-2 


Liverpool C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Southport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


~ 


- 


Wallasey C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


2-3 


1 -5 


3-8 


475 


Westmorland C.C. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


_ __ 


TOTAL for 
report area 


— 


— 


1 -5 


10-2 


16-35 


16-25 


44-30 


17 2* 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements In acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National Forestry National 
Trust Com- Nature 

mission Reserves 


Local Local 
Nature Authority’ 
Reserves 


Others • 


TOTAL 

acres % ^ 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


569-6 51-2 


— 


620-8 


7-5 


Blackpool C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


— 275-2 


83-2 


358-4 


8-4 


Bootle C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- - 


— 


- 


— 


Cumberland C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


— 411-6 


3,050-8 


3.462-4 


7-3 


Lake District Planning 
Board 


— 


— 


— 


870-4 — 


83-2 


953-6 


10-4 


Lancashire C.C. 


— 


- 


691 -2 


— 1,542-6 


307-2 


2,541 -0 


4.4 


Liverpool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


— 


- 


— 


Southport C.B. 


- 


- 


288-0 


— 316-8 


531 -2 


1,136-0 


20-9 


Wallasey C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 544-0 


68-0 


612-0 


13'2 


Westmorland C.C, 


51 -2 


- 


- 


- - 


— 


51 -2 


2-4 


TOTAL for 
report area 


51 -2 


— 


979-2 1,440 0 3,141-4 


4,123-6 


9,735-4 


6 -8* 



*% of total coast within report area. ^ Including large parks 2 e.g. commons, etc. 

% of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 

a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Irtterest 


TOTAL 

mlies % I 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- — 


Blackpool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Bootle C.B. 


— 


- 


— 


— 


- 


Cumberland C.C. 


- 


31 -5 


10-5 


42-0 


52-5 


Lake District Planning Board 


14-0 


- 


0-1 


14-1 700-8 


Lancashire C.C. 


- 


- 


6-25 


6-25 


6-4 


Liverpool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Southport C.B. 


- 


- 


0-9 


0-9 


9-2 


Wallasey C.B, 


- 


- 


0-5 


0-5 


6-3 


Westmorland C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


— — 


TOTAL for report area 


14-0 


31 -5 


18-25 


63-75 24 


8 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


TOTAL 

acres 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


_ - 


Blackpool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


_ _ 


Bootle C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 




Cumberland C.C. 


- 


16.345-6 


3,961 -6 


20,307-2 


42-6 


Lake District Planning Board 


9,190-4 


- 


249-6 


9,440-0 


102-8 


Lancashire C.C. 


- 


- 


1,532-0 


1,532-0 


2-6 


Liverpool C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Southport C.B. 


- 


- 


323-2 


323-2 


5-9 


Wallasey C.B. 


- 


- 


32-0 


32-0 


0-7 


Westmorland C.C, 


- 


- 


192-0 


192-0 


8-8 


TOTAL for report area 


9,190-4 


16,345-6 


6,290-4 


31 ,826-4 


22 - 3 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 

I % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes 
or by Government Departments^ 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

miles 




Within 
Coastal Belt 

acres %2 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


— — 


— 


— 


Blackpool C.B. 


- 


- 


17-6 


04 


Bootle C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Cumberland C.C. 


1 -0 


1-2 


370-4 


1 -8 


Lake District Planning Board 


2-1 


15-0 


819-2 


8-8 


Lancashire C.C. 


1 -75 


1-8 


499-2 


0-9 


Liverpool C.B. 


- - 


— 


— 


Southport C.B. 


— 


- 


— 


— 


Wallasey C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Westmorland C.C. 


- 


- 


102-4 


4-7 


TOTAL for report area 


4-85 


1 - 9 * 


2,308-8 


1 - 6 * 



• % of total coast within report area. 



1 Other than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 

2 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection^ 

a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


TOTAL 

miles %3 


Barrow-ln-Furness C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Blackpooi C.B. 


0-25 


- 


0-25 


3'6 


Bootle C.B. 


~ 


- 


- 


— 


Cumberland C.C. 


35-0 


17-5 


52-5 


65-4 


Lake District Planning Board 


- 


2-1 


2-1 


15-0 


Lancashire C.C. 


59-75 


4-0 


63-75 


65-6 


Liverpool C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Southport C.B. 


- 


0-3 


0-3 


31 


Wallasey C.B. 


4-8 


- 


4-8 


60-0 


Westmorland C.C. 


- 


- 


- - 


TOTAL for report area 


99-80 


23-9 


123-70 


48 0* 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 

Protection 2 


TOTAL 

acres %3 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Blackpool C.B. 


25-6 — 


25-6 


06 


Bootle C.B. 


- 


- 


— 


— 


Cumberland C.C. 


21.856-0 


4,691 -2 


26.547-2 


55-6 


Lake District Planning Board 


- 


601 -6 


601 -6 


6-S 


Lancashire C.C. 


21,416-0 


3,590-4 


25,006-4 


43-2 


Liverpool C.B. 


- 


~ 


— 


— 


Southport C.B. 


- 


236-8 


236-8 


4-4 


Wallasey C.B. 


883-2 


- 


883-2 


19-1 


Westmorland C.C. 


— — 


— 


— 


TOTAL for report area 


44,180-8 


9,1 20-0 


53.300-8 


37-4* 



* % of total coast within report area. 

^ r.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 
2 e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

^ % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 



The growing number of elderJy people who wish to retire to the seaside bring about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment, this leisured section of the community makes demands on recreational facilities ; 
and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to certain social 
problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so as to compare the 
extent of retirement to the coast region by region. 

The scale of changes along the coasts of north-west England is shown in the 
accompanying statistical table and diagrams and described in the following brief 
comment. 

Population 

At the 1961 census there were just under 1,944,000 people Jiving along the north- 
west coasts, of whom 15-5% were of pensionable age. The national percentage is 
14-8. The number of pensionable people living along this coast has risen by just over 
35,000 since 1951 when they constituted I3-8% of a population of 1,931,000. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

Along most of this coast the pensionable population does not greatly exceed the 
national average and in some places falls below. However, great concentrations of 
pensioners are to be found in the resorts of Lancashire. Of the ten districts having a 
pensionable population of 20% or more, seven are coastal resorts. 

Growth of pensionable population 

During the decade 1951 to 1961, the pensionable population of England and Wales 
rose by 1 %, from 13-8 to 14-8 %. On this coast it went up by 1-7% from 13-8 to 15-5 %. 

The rate of change, however, varied markedly from district to district. In some 
areas, notably in Cumberland, the percentage of pensionable population fell, whereas 
in the coastal resorts it increased at a much higher rate than nationally. 

Of the eight districts which sustained an increase at 3 % or more, (all in Lancashire), 
seven were coastal resorts. 

Conclusion 

Along much of the north-west coasts the pensionable population does not greatly 
exceed the national average and is either declining or only slowly increasing. The 
coastal resorts of Lancashire however have high, and rapidly increasing percentages 
of pensionable people. For example, Morecambe and Heysham had 26-1 % pension- 
able population and Grange 38 %. The percentage increase in Morecambe over the 
decade 1951 to 1961 was 4-1 % and in Grange, 6%. 
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The pressures resulting from the presence of a large and rapidly increasing retired 
population in certain resort areas must become an important factor in the planning of 
the coast. 



Table 7: Changes in pensionable populations 
of coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Part One; Cheshire (part of) 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 


Administrative 

Areas 


Total 

popula- 

tion 


Pension- Pension- 
able pop- able pop. 
ulation as%of 
total pop. 


Total 

popula- 

tion 


Pension- Pension- 
able pop- able pop. 
ulation as % of 
total pop. 


change 
in % of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Wallasey C.B. 
Birkenhead C.B. 


101 ,369 
142,501 


15,499 15-4 

18,031 12‘6 


103,209 
1 41 ,843 


16,921 16-2 

19,554 13-4 


0-8 

0-8 


TOTAL 


243,870 


33,530 13-8 


245,052 


36,475 14-8 


1 -0 



Part Two; Lancashire 



Liverpool C.B. 


790,838 


90,519 


11-4 


745,750 


96,648 


13-0 


1 -6 


Bootle C.B. 


74.977 


6,796 


9-0 


82,773 


7,686 


9-3 


0-3 


Litherland U.D. 


23,628 


2,249 


9-4 


24,871 


2,599 


10-4 


1 -0 


Crosby M.B. 


58,478 


9,206 


15-8 


59,1 66 


1 0,088 


17’ 1 


1 -3 


West Lancs. R.D. 


40,204 


5,488 


13-7 


55,763 


6,653 


120 


-1 -7 


Formby U.D. 


10,436 


1,242 


11-9 


11,734 


1,883 


IB-0 


4-1 


Southport C.B. 


84,039 


18,296 


21-9 


82,004 


20,069 


24-5 


2-6 


Fylde R.D. 


1 6,243 


1,790 


n -0 


1 7,370 


2,257 


13-0 


2-0 


Kirkham U.D, 


6,930 


609 


8-7 


4,819 


677 


14-0 


5-3 


Lytham St. Anne's M.B. 


30,343 


7,1 27 


23-8 


36,189 


9,203 


25-4 


1 -6 


Blackpool C.B. 


147,332 


28,488 


19-3 


153,185 


34,613 


22-6 


3-3 


Poulton Le Fylde U.D. 


7,528 


1,568 


20-9 


12,726 


2,351 


18-4 


-2-5 


Thornton Cleveieys U.D. 


1 5,443 


3.367 


21-9 


20,648 


5,1 82 


25-0 


3-1 


Fleetwood M.B. 


27,537 


3,077 


11-2 


27,686 


3,960 


14-3 


3-1 


Preesall U.D. 


2,231 


538 


24-0 


2,357 


593 


25-0 


1 -0 


Garstand R.D. 


12,713 


1,863 


14-5 


14,390 


2,378 


IB’S 


2-1 


Lancaster R.D. 
Morecambe and 


1 2,055 


2,089 


17-2 


14,018 


2,944 


20-9 


3-7 


Heysham M.B. 


37,006 


8,1 67 


220 


40,228 


10,466 


26-1 


4-1 


Grange U.D. 


3,028 


965 


320 


3,1 25 


1,196 


38-0 


6-0 


North Lonsdale R.D. 


17,248 


3,063 


178 


16,598 


3,395 


20-5 


2-7 


Ulverston U.D. 


10,076 


1,615 


15-8 


1 0,527 


1,861 


17-6 


1 -8 


Barrow-in-Furness C.B. 


67,476 


9,1 53 


13-6 


64,927 


9,844 


15-2 


1 -6 


Dalton-in-Furness U.D. 


10,398 


1,502 


14-4 


10,316 


1,610 


15’S 


1 -1 


TOTAL 


1,506,187 


208,777 


13-8 


1,511,170 


238,156 


15-8 


2-0 


County total 


5,361 ,723 


723,420 


13-5 


5.374,468 


797,329 


14-8 


1 -3 
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Changes in pensionable populations 
of coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Part Three : Westmorland 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


inter- 
censa! 
change 
in % of 
pension- 
able pop. 


Administrative 

Areas 


Total Pension- Pension- 

popula- able pop- able pop. 
tion ulation as%of 

total pop. 


Total 

popula- 

tion 


Pension- Pension- 
able pop- able pop. 
ulation as % of 

total pop. 


South Westmorland R.D. 


17,776 3,114 17-6 


18,849 


3,511 18-6 


1 -0 


County total 


67,392 11,193 16-6 


67,1 80 


12,433 18-5 


1 ’9 



Part Four; Cumberland 



Millom R.D. 


1 3,428 


1,830 


13-6 


1 5,094 


1,961 


13'0 


-0-6 


Ennerdale R.D. 


29,676 


3,581 


12-0 


30,859 


3,947 


12-8 


0'8 


Whitehaven M.B. 


24,620 


2,845 


11-4 


27,566 


3,095 


11-2 


-0-2 


Workington M.B. 


28,891 


3,643 


12-6 


29,552 


4,037 


13'6 


1 -0 


Cockermouth R.D. 


20,455 


2,686 


13-2 


20,966 


3,111 


14-9 


1 -7 


Maryport U.D. 


1 2,234 


1,548 


12-6 


12,393 


1,668 


13-6 


1 0 


Cockermouth U.D. 


5,235 


806 


15-3 


5,827 


847 


14-5 


-0-8 


Keswick U.D. 


4,868 


958 


19-6 


4,765 


1,034 


21-6 


20 


Wigton R.D. 


23,746 


3,262 


13-8 


21 ,866 


3,471 


15-9 


2-1 


TOTAL 


163,1 53 


21 ,1 59 


13-0 


168,888 


23,171 


13-8 


0-8 


County total 


285,338 


37,741 


132 


294,303 


41 ,965 


14-2 


1 0 


Total for coasts of 
















north-west England 


1,930,986 


266,580 


13-8 


1,943,959 


301,313 


15-5 


1 -7 
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Pensionable Population Distribution 

based on 196) Census 
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FIGURE 3 • Coastal eyesores - overleaf 
(see note on page V). 
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Coastal Eyesores 
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APPENDIX ONE 



THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1 . We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly developed 
system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, it covers all land 
in both town and country, and all kinds of development including material changes in the 
use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineering operations. Legislation 
on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts beginning with the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc.. Act 1909, but it is now for the most part consolidated in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1962. The central features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended to 
be used, and 

(b) conti’ol of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 
Planning authorities 

2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State for 
Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more county 
or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has been done 
in the case of two of the National Parks. 

3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their functions 
(planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district councils, 
i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (outside the National 
Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is entitled to claim 
delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have exercised their power 
to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delegation agreements contain 
a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be agreed with an official of 
the county council before the decision is issued, or in the event of disagreement to be 
referred to a joint committee of the district and county councils. It is not unusual for 
agreements to reserve major proposals for development for the decision of the county 
council. In most cases the delegation of powers of development control to county districts 
follows a similar pattern in National Parks and in other areas of high landscape value 
as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 

4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner in 
which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out. The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the date 
of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of J inch to 
the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the area, 
supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering each town 
in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map showing the 
stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement which sets out 
the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements of the policies that 
will be applied in exercising development control. Development plans may designate 
land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas intended for 
comprehensive redevelopment. 

6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies are 
indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as ‘white 
land’ where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 

7. Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. Before 
this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission to the 
Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to the pro- 
visions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister. 

8. Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry at 
which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 

9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning authority 
carries out its second main function — development control. 

Control of development 

10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land; or the making of any material change in 
the use of building or other land. 

11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of ‘develop- 
ment’. Of these the more important are: 

(a) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which affect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance. 

(b) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house. 

(c) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use of 
any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement of 
a road on land within the boundary of the road. 

12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications for 
consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask merely 
for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be approved 
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at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a certificate stating 
either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; or that he had served 
notice of his application on the owners who are known to him or has advertised in the 
local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown to him. If there is an agri- 
cultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 

13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal works, 
refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo saloons or 
other buildings for indoor games. 

14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 sq. 
ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating that 
the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of industry, 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority must 
have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material to the 
application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into account 
any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice of the appli- 
cation has been served (para. 1 2) ; or following the advertisement of an application (para. 1 3), 
It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan are not necessarily decisive: 
there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must however be properly related to 
town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the development on the landscape, or traffic 
implications. 

16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult other 
authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the Minister of 
Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must consult the 
Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which is required for 
the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board in the case of 
development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister of Transport 
has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, or to impose con- 
ditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority consulted can only 
advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the applicant 
agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, to give 
permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 

18. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the development 
being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Conditions 
dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable in them- 
selves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate to the land 
included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the control of the 
applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the development being 
permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection of an office block 
subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned by the applicant shall be 
used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time. 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the authority 
fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal to the Minister, 
and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the matters set out in 
para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Oevelopnient not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a sub- 
stantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application to the 
Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or direct them 
not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter case the proposal 
is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission is 
not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any Department 
proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning authority. If agreement 
cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
minor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been granted 
planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the development, 
unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from the development 
plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make application to the 
Minister. 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and overhead 
electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are permitted by 
the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted conditionally, any 
appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service lines) 
require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When this consent 
is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall be deemed to 
be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he may direct. The 
legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authorities and for advertise- 
ment of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local planning authority, unless 
withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in practice such inquiries concerning 
power stations and major overhead line proposals are conducted jointly by Inspectors 
from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity is an issue the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 
Publicity for planning applications 

27. Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of every 
planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision has 
been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available for 
inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised in 
advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to take 
whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed to take 
the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the application from 
its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to advertise the proposal 
in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views of local amenity and civic 
societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or the Royal Fine Art Commission 
where matters of design are concerned. It is for the planning authority to decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances, whether or not such consultations are desirable in any given 
case. 

Rights of appeal 

29. Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority may 
require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached on the 
appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representations of the 
parties. 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the planning 
authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to intervene, but in 
practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a third party may 
make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made available to the appellant 
and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held into an appeal, it is usual for 
notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, or by posting a notice on the site. 

31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the planning 
authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the permission at 
any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such action is expedient 
having regard to the development plan and to any other material consideration. There is 
a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation if it is confirmed. Such 
an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it is 
expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest of amenity) 
that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that any buildings or 
works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the discontinuance of the 
use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the alteration or removal of the 
buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become operative until it has been 
confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and a right of compensation if it is 
confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is carried out without planning permission, or any conditions im- 
posed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may serve 
an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having an 
interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the development, 
or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required to remove 
or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a nght of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may uphold 
the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in question. Before 
reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties if they so wish. 

37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its requirements 
can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a daily 
penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.L. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11(d)). The purpose of tlie 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.I. 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes — to set out the procedure for dealing with planning 
applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for certain classes 
of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development set 
out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no application 
for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes of development, 
including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, temporary uses of land, 
the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 square feet ground area), 
development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, underground gas mains, 
signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land previously used for that purpose, 
road works on land adjoining an existing highway, small extensions to industrial buildings, 
and minor development by local authorities (bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject to 
the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order should 
not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they are satisfied 
that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, planning permission 
is required before any development specified in the direction is carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that development 
for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General Develop- 
ment Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local planning authority 
to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the application 
is refused. Permissions are vahd for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may be 
defined in which aU advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited in the 
interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buildings and trees 

44. ^ Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that the 
building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local planning 
authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). The Minister 
has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest for the guidance 
of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed building must give 
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not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. They must in turn notify 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 

Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 

46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. They 
apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to maintain green 
belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. The preservation of 
the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and generally accepted aim 
of land use planning. 



The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949 

Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional powers 
to preser\'e and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers to provide 
facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, empowered them 
to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to preserve trees. The 
National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve derelict land, to plant 
trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land by agreement or order 
or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to appoint wardens to secure 
compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, and to provide facilities for 
accommodation and meals and refreshments along long distance paths approved under 
the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, or the Secretary of State 
for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as being 
of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved expen- 
ditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage exchequer grant 
(at 75 %) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or the Secretary of 
State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. In the case of 
the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is payable in all 
areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks and 
camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve waterways for 
sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways could attract 
100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and also 
on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county or 
county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the interest of 
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natiiral beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, but not elsewhere, planning authorities 
are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in preparing or revising development 
plans. For National Parks only there is one special administrative arrangement, whereby 
if a National Park lies wholly in the area of one planning authority there is a separate 
planning committee for it, with powers delegated from the National Park planning 
authority. If the National Park is partly in one local planning authority’s area and partly 
in another’s, or others’, it is run by a joint planning board unles the responsible Minister 
orders otherwise. In that case there is a separate planning committee for as much of the 
area of each authority as is in the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee 
which advises all the planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These adminis- 
trative arrangements provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint 
board, joint advisory committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible 
Minister. For National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and 
carry out programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1962, and the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, these programmes 
are subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has a 
duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora and 
fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are informed 
of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natui-al beauty and 
approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommodation and facilities 
available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally the Commission has 
a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for visitors, 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part D of the Town and Country Planning Act. 1959, removed the need for 
obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain exceptions. 

53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and in 
section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). However 
unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent where it was 
needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

54. Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 

Public Health Acts 

55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were made 
avaUable to rural district councils by S.R. 6k O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or take on 
lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure grounds’ 
and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Compulsory 
powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government Act, 1933, 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the use 
of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for any public 
purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase of and layout of 
such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) which are so situated 
as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A local authority may set 
aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground for games and provide 
apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) Councils can also provide or 
contribute towards entertainments given in the park or ground but the area set apart for 
such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expenditure on bands, concerts, entertainments 
is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the 
Local Government Act, 1929.) 

Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 and 
1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer to local 
authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open spaces. Open 
spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not on which there are 
no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered with buildings and the 
whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is used for purposes of recreation 
or lies waste and imoccupied’. The definition was extended to include towpaths in section 
264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no consideration, 
the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and empowers 
the authority to undertake management and control. Section 11 contains special provisions 
as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other local authori- 
ties under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out for public 
walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards support of other 
similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for these purposes under 
Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 179 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power to acquire is expressly 
limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 cannot therefore be made 
compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme subject 
to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all commons. 
And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or management. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or enclosing commons 
under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with the consent of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes by other authorities if a scheme 
will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and public 
walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under Section 164 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health (Amendment) Act, 1890. 
Sections 1 83-1 84 of the Public Health Act, 1 875, applies as if a parish council were a local 
authority. A parish council, however, have no specific powers to set apart an area for 
games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act. 
If a parish council are unable to purchase the land by agreement, the county council may , 
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after an inquiry, submit a compulsory purchase order on their behalf for confirmation 
under Section 168 of the Local Government Act, 1933. 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 

62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to parish 
councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths and bathing 
places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute to expenditure 
incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes provided it will benefit 
the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Education Act, 1944 

63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may be 
secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday classes, 
playing fields, etc,, may be established and maintained. 

Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local authori- 
ties to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that itmay be preserved 
as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that: 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive covenants 
to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Loc^ authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative county, 
municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural district, being 
a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of S.59(2) of the Local 
Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. By virtue of the same sub- 
section the area is now defined as the administrative counties of Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation under 
Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides a pro- 
cedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under Sections 
10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any further building 
on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

1 planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 

of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 above). 
In all areas of England and Wales : 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 ^oviding land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined in 
S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition; 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.1I4. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acquisilion powers in support of development plans are conferred 
by sections 67 and 68. 
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APPROPRIATION 



68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible for 
the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this rule are: 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 

In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities Act, 
1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the consent both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government; and 
appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the Civil Aviation Acts 
requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation of the land. When this 
has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government is necessary 
for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes for 
which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject to exceptions. 

71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held for the 
time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1962. 

72. Under S. 163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the accounts 
of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on the basis of an 
up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 

Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can be done 
by means of an order made under Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject to the same procedure 
as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden allotment 

74. Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in the above 
category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate is given by 
the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First Schedule to the 
Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either: 

(i) That there has been or will be give in exchange other land not less in area and equally 
advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other rights and 
to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be vested in the 
persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the like rights, etc., 
as attach to the land purchased, or 

(ii) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the giving 
in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the persons entitled 
to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of the public. 

National Trust Act, 1937 

75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, with 
the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose consent 
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would be required on the sale of the land. The Minister’s consent is also required to 
contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

76, Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and pre- 
liminary development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a redevelop- 
ment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e., land covered by a declaratory order 
or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with war damage, or further 
land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases grant would fall to be paid 
on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage redevelopment unit as a whole, 
but only where the local authority’s grant account covering all redevelopment units does 
not show a profit. 



National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing accom- 
modation, meals and refreshments (75%). 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also expen- 



diture on land acquisition for: 

(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75 %) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 



ie) providing access facilities— grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access to 
75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under an 
access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(0 improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have an- 
nounced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and grants 
(75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would be to 
put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park authorities in 
regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the landscape, and for 
the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and ‘water-borne’ re- 
creational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country parks’.) 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) ' 

removal of eyesores (para. 55) - 

access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 



The following were present at the conference : 

Professor J. A. Steers, ma, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies m a, ph d, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Wallasey County Borough Council 

F. Rodgett, Esq. m eng, amice, ami mun e, Deputy Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
D. H. Shield Tyers, Esq. llb, lamtpi, Senior Assistant Solicitor 



Representing Birkenhead County Borough Council 
Councillor W. Bagnall, Chairman of the Planning Committee 

H. C. Oxburgh, Esq. b sc, amice, mi mun e, amtpi, Engineer and Surveyor and Planning 
Officer 

P. Mills, Esq. LL B, Chief Assistant Solicitor 



Representing Liverpool County Borough Council 
M. Webster, Esq. ba, mcd, Senior Planning Officer 
W. H. Lawton, Esq. ll m, td. Assistant Solicitor 



Representing Lancashire County Council 

Alderman R. Foulkes, jp. Chairman of the County Planning and Development Committee 
Alderman E. Roscoe, miee, jp, Chairman of the Development Control Sub Committee 

T. Quail, Esq. Member of the Planning and Development Committee 

U. Aylmer Coates, Esq. cbb,b arch,friba,pptpi, riba, dist tp, County Planning Officer 
B. Hill, Esq. llb, Chief Assistant Solicitor 



Representing Southport County Borough Council 

P. P. Bayley-Brown, Esq. ma, ll b. Solicitor, Town Clerk 

W. L. Lowry, Esq. ariba, dip tp, amtpi, Architect and Town Planning Officer 



Representing Blackpool County Borough Council 

Councillor C. S. Broughton, Chairman of the Planning and Development Committee 
G. Cowling, Esq. dip tp and housing, amtpi. Chief Assistant Planning Officer 
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Representing Barrow-in-Furness County Borough Council 
Councillor G. R. Atkinson, Chairman of the Town Planning Committee 
A. M. Woll, Esq. Solicitor, Town Clerk 

J. N. Flitcroft, Esq. amice, mimun e. Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning Officer 



Representing fVestmorland County Council 

W. Dobson, Esq. Chairman of the Planning Committee 

K. S. Himsworlh, Esq. ma, llb. Solicitor, Clerk of the County Council 

W. R. Wark, Esq. ariba, arias, County Architect and County Planning Officer 



Representing Cumberland County Council 

Sir Timothy Fetherstonhaugh, obe, jp, di., C hairman of the Planning Committee 
G. N. C. Swift, Esq. Solicitor, Clerk of the County Council 
K. Sts€n, Esq. mtpi, ariba, mi mun e. County Planning Officer 



Representing the Lake District National Park 

R. G. Grice, Esq. Chairman of the Planning Board 

K. S. Himsworth, Esq. ma, ll b, Clerk of the Plaimhig Board 

Representing the National Parks Commission 
Professor O. R. McGregor, Commission Member 

R. J, S. Hookway, Esq. b sc, MTPr, Principal Planning Officer to the Commission 

S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. Coastal Conferences Secretary 



Observers: 



From Cheshire County Council 
T. M. Dunstan, Esq. ba 



From the Ministry of Transport 

N. S. Despicht, Esq. 

J. A. Byles, Esq. ceng, amice, 



From the Central Electricity Generating 



Board 

P. Williamson, Esq. 
E. Birch, Esq. 



AMI MUN I 



From the Ministry of Housing and Local 



Government 



T. F. W. Clarke, Esq. arics. 



AMTPI 

W. A. Hutchinson, Esq. dip arch 



From the Nature Conservancy 

Dr. H. M. T. Frankland, b sc, ph d 
J. McCarthy, Esq. b sc 
Dr. B. Forman, b sc, ph d 



(l’pool), mtpi, riba DIST TP 
J. A. HaU, Esq. 

C H. Thorp, Esq. ariba, amtpi 

Mrs. C. B. Bicknell 

Miss M. Lawson, diptp, amtpi 



From the Sports Council 



A. L. Colbeck, Esq. mbe 
Group Captain J. C. Kilkenny, obe 
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1. The southern end of the Silecroft beaches, Cumberland, in the Lake District National Park, with Black 
Combe (1,970 ft.) in the background. Apart from Silecroft, only four other points on the National Park's shore 
can be reached directly by car. 
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{Ltnctthm CourHy C<ntneil\ 



2. Th* typkil bnctocap* of tho formtoy tandhMt. on* of tho largott expanses of dunes in the country. 

The Lancwhin County Couned are stuttying the poeetWhy of establishing a regional park in the Formby area. 



4. Blackpool's eight million 
visitors a year increasingly 
arrive by car, causing the 
resort's worst planning 
problem. Along the "Golden 
Mile" even the pavements are 
congested. 



{BI»d(pool Gat»iu and Herald] 




5. These attractive sandy 
beaches at Haverigg, Cumber- 
land, near the mouth of the 
River Duddon, are under-used 
because of poor road access. 
The local planning authority 
believes that resort develop- 
ment here could relieve tourist 
pressure on the National Park. 
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7. New Brighton, Wallasey, 
traditionally a favourite resort 
for day-trippers across the 
Mersey, receives 55.000 
visitors on a peak day. 
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{Uvwffioot Corpontionl 

8. Otterspool Promenade. Liverpool, built by the Corporation along the River Mersey. Behind the Promenade 
there is a landscaped area of open space and playing fields. 






(Maratr Ooe»« and HarSour aaartfl 
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9. Part of the Mersey Docks at Bootle with Croeby sartds in the distance. 
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10. The Marine Lake at South- 
port, the largest man-made 
sea-water lake in the country. 
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1 1 . Some sailing now takes place 
from most Cumbrian harbours, 
especially from Workington 
shown here. 



\f¥Of NieM»t\ 




12. Glasson Dock on the Lune 
estuary The Lancashire County 
Council are considering taking 
positive action to develop 
Glasson Dock and the disused 
railway as a boating and 
recreation centre. 
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1 3. The Central Electricity Generating Board have chosen a site for 2.400 Mw. nuclear power station to the 
south of Heysham harbour (shown here) near Morecambe. Cooling water would be drawn from the bay. 
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[J. Htrdman] 

14 AmMlt. • tfiMN mformal rvnrt on th« Kent Mtuwy. Th« County Councils of Westmorland and Lancashire 
warn the coorwystde around Amaida and Silvardale dasignatad as an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
(Sea alae Plata IS.) 




